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Kodak Possibilities 


LENA McVEIGH 


MATTING here this evening enjoying 
the last number of my PHoto-Era 
MaaeazineE, I have been wondering 
how many of the large number of 
persons who own Kodaks or cam- 
eras realise the wealth and variety of picture- 
material everywhere. So many seem to think 
that their Kodak is only to be used on special 
occasions, a family reunion, a long hike or a 
picnic, whereas it should be the constant com- 
panion and sharer of our daily life—as much a 
part of our day as the favorite magazine or our 
good dog. We do not have to go far afield or 
travel to gather a wonderful collection of pictures 
with something of real interest for one—for all. 
Take my experience, for instance. When a 
young girl, my health broke down, some spinal 
injury making it out of the question for me to 
get out into the world, as other young folks did, 
in quest of pleasure, occupation and friends. 
What I got out of life I must find in my own home 
and surroundings! For almost thirty years I 
have lived my life here among the flowers, the 
birds and the dear friends, young and old, who 
have made possible a happy life. Given a 3A 
Kodak by a thoughtful older brother, life opened 
up a vista of pleasure and interest unsuspected 
hitherto. I seem to hear someone exclaim, 
“Fine for a little while, but how quickly all the 
pictures possible in and around the home will be 
made, and interest wane.”” Not so, my friend. 
That is a great mistake, as the years pass, my 
pleasure and interest have grown, and I find 
fresh and interesting material for new pictures 
every day of the year. Look for a moment with 
me at some of the pictures that have filled my 
days with pleasure and robbed them of loneliness 
and discouragement. 

Here is a picture of my well-loved home, made 
in the spring-time when the roses were blooming. 
Another in the summer when the hydrangeas 
were in their glory. Here are others made when 





King Winter had covered everything with a soft, 
fleecy mantle of snow—pictures made from every 
side and angle, each so different, yet meaning 
much to us who love the old home, and bringing 
a rush of tender memories as we look them 
over. Here are pictures of the lawn where we 
romped as happy, care-free children; of individual 
shrubs and clumps of flowers; of the stately 
aspen trees, the prized blue spruce, of this and 
of that. Each season yielding something new, 
something beautiful, which with the aid of my 
trusty little Kodak I have preserved to brighten 
and sweeten my days to come, when changes 
have robbed us of many things that memory 
holds dear. 

When I tire of making these views there are 
sO many genre pictures, some pretty and many 
funny, that are to be had of the dogs, horses and 
other pets; pictures of the chickens, the turkeys 
and the birds. It may not be possible to go to 
Queensland to get the wonderful pictures of 
birds and bird-life that Mr. Otho Webb shares 
with us in the May, 1924, number of PxHoro- 
Era MaGazine, but we all have enough birds and 
birds’ nests to furnish undreamed-of possibili- 
ties, once we begin to make a collection of these 
pictures. Stop a moment and think of the little 
wrens and their quaint nesting-places just this 
season that I have laughed over; the pair of 
trousers left hanging by an open window a few 
hours; and of our return to find an unbelievable 
mass of sticks and other building-material in the 
seat, and the busy little home-builders bringing 
more, and singing cheerily as they worked. The 
watering-pot, hung on a convenient nail until the 
morrow, usurped without a moment’s hesitation 
as an ideal home for the baby wrens. We might 
not be able to spare them the trousers—save long 
enough to get a picture—but who would have the 
heart to molest that other nest? Better far to 
get another watering-pot and, with Kodak ready, 
watch our little tenants as they housekeep. 
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Official Photograph U.S. Army Air Service 


YELLOWSTONE CANYON, WITH FALLS IN THE DISTANCE 


And now we come to the pictures that all love 


and that have given me untold pleasure—pic- 
tures of the dear little folks. Even if there are no 
children in the home, there are few homes, I am 
glad to say, where they are not as welcome as 
the sunbeams, and how sweet and cunning are 
the snapshots we can get of them at their play. 
The simplest things oft make the most pleasing 
pictures; so no matter what your environment, or 
how restricted it may be, there is good material 
for your Kodak once you wake up to the possibili- 
ties everywhere, at every season. The winter- 
scenes of snow, ice and sleet, and the winter- 
sports are just as beautiful as those made in the 


Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 
LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


glad summertime of the flowers and birds. So 
awake, all ye “Kodakists” and ‘“Cameraists’’, 
and let each one resolve that his collection of 
pictures shall be of such varied and artistic merit 
that they will be a joy to all fortunate enough to 
see them. 


“Trust not tomorrow’s dawn to bring 
The dreamed-of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in goodly state; 
Tomorrow Time’s relentless stream 
May bear what now you have away; 
Take what God gives, O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness today.” 

















The Interpretation of Aerial Photographs 


MAJOR MARK BROOKE, ENGINEERING CORPS, U.S. A. 


HERE are many ways of obtaining 
information of an enemy, but the 
best way is to go and get it. How- 
ever, on the Western Front in 
the World War, where lines ran 
unbroken without gaps or flanks, cavalry could 

not penetrate the trench-system, infantry- 
patrols were slow and costly, and aerial recon- 
naissance, visual and photographic, became one 

of the principal sources of combat intelligence. 

As each combatant developed the use of aerial 
photography, he redoubled his efforts to hide 
from the camera the evidences of his own disposi- 





tions and operations; there arose the necessity 
for specialised study of the photographic record 
of enemy territory, and the interpretation of 
aerial photographs became an important part 
of intelligence work. 

Practically every vertical aerial photograph, 
whether it is to be used in mapping, in supple- 
menting an operation-map to guide the advance 
of a unit, or in getting information of enemy 
territory, requires. some interpretation. We are 
accustomed to viewing objects in elevation, 
and the ground-plan view given by a vertical 
photograph presents objects in a totally un- 




















FAMILIAR GEOMETRICAL SHAPES 


CAPT. W. P. JOHNSON 


This Photograph shows clearly the difference between the horizontal, or ground view 


and the vertical, or aerial view. 
by their shadows. 


The shapes of objects can frequently be determined 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


WAY TO VIEW VERTICAL 
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Reverse the page and the opposite effect will be 
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familiar aspect. Then, too, the height at which 
photographs must usually be made during 
operations, and the concealment afforded by 
natural or artificial cover, may render objects so 
indistinguishable that they can be discovered 
only through other features which are visible 
on the photograph. 

Interpretation is the determination of what 
the various objects shown on a_ photograph 
really are, and the discovery of hidden objects 
through related visible objects. The interpreta- 
tion of objects hidden by overlying objects 
such as trees, and of military features prepared 
by means of camouflage to resist interpretation, 
presents many difficulties which can be solved 
only by experts, and is largely a problem in 
military intelligence. The interpretation of such 
features as houses, roads, railroads, trenches, 
streams and woods presents little difficulty to 
any one with a knowledge of topography. All 
officers should have some ability to read aerial 
photographs. They should at least be able to 
identify the topographic features on vertical 
photographs; should have some knowledge of 
the nature and value of the information revealed 
by photographic and should 
appreciate its importance to the Intelligence 
Service. 

Interpretation is both a science and an art. 
It requires a knowledge of topography, of 
enemy tactics and system of grand organisation 
and of the form and characteristics of natural 
and artificial objects as revealed by shade and 
shadows. It involves painstaking, systematic 
search and analysis, intelligent use of information 
from other sources than the photograph, and 
a good imagination curbed by sound judgment. 
In the work of interpretation, the photograph 
should always be studied with a map of the same 
area, preferably an “Enemy Situation Map” 
and the fullest use must be made of information 
from other sources. Interpretation is largely a 
matter of confirmation and, in the complete 
study of aerial photographs, is followed by 
restitution, or the transfer of data from the 
photograph to a map, and exploitation, or the 
tactical study and analysis of information. 


reconnaissance 


Interpretation Based on Shade and Shadows 

Interpretation is based largely on the study 
of shade and shadows. Shadows will show the 
shape of an object, unrecognisable from a 
vertical view, and will give some indication of 
relief. The photographic film is very sensitive 
to variations in light-values and any change 
in the surface of the ground which affects its 
reflecting-power will show on the photograph. 
The interpreter depends on four main characteris- 


tics: shadows, especially in the case of trenches; 
marks of use, such as tracks and blasts; indica- 
tions of construction, such as spoil; and differences 
as compared with previous photographs. The 
most tell-tale features are shadows, tracks and 
fresh spoil. 

The camouflage engineer seeks to nullify these 
telltale features by trying to keep them from 
causing any change in the appearance of the 
terrain. Shadows are broken up by nets, tracks 
and blasts are avoided or covered, and spoil is 
carried off or scattered. The study of aerial 
photographs and their interpretation is essential 
in the development of camouflage-methods, for 
the efficiency of camouflage cannot be deter- 
mined by the eye. Color camouflage is effective 
against visual observation and is, therefore, 
valuable close to the front when the terrain is 
under enemy observation, but it will not deceive 
the camera. 


Types of Photographs 


Vertical photographs are the most suitable for 
close analytical study and are the most valuable 
for general use but, when practicable, should be 
supplemented by panoramic and oblique views. 
Stereoscopic photographs of the vertical type are 
extremely valuable in bringing out relief and 
in revealing objects so hidden as to escape detec- 
tion in a single vertical photograph. Stereo- 
scopic photographs are overlapping pictures made 
from different points so that the two pictures 
show slightly different sides of the object, and 
when viewed together in a stereoscope produce an 
effect of relief. 

There are a few simple precautions which 
should be observed in examining a vertical photo- 
graph. In the first place, the direction of light 
used in reading it should be the same as it was 
on the ground when the photograph was made 
and the picture should be so held that the shad- 
ows fall toward the observer. Relief will then 
appear in its proper relation. If the photograph 
is not examined in this way, holes may look like 
mounds, embankments appear as cuts and hills 
as depressions. 

The photograph should be oriented and its 
scale known for comparison with the map as well 
as for the later work of restitution. The examina- 
tion should be made systematically with a 
reading-glass and pointer and by concentrating 
on details, not by viewing the photograph as a 
whole. Information should be recorded by mark- 
ing on tracing-paper the features to be noted. 
Symbols or names indicating new features, if 
placed on the photograph, should be alongside 
the object and attention directed, if necessary, 
by an arrow. The object should never be inked. 
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According to the method of identification, 
objects may be grouped in two general classes, 
those which can be recognised by their charac- 
teristic appearance and those whose identifica- 
tion depends, in whole or part, on some evi- 
dentiary feature. Special care must be taken to 
obtain confirmation in the case of the second class 
of objects. 

Some of the principal objects in the first group 
are trenches, wire, shell-holes, artillery emplace- 
ments, roads and railroads, pole and cable-lines 
and dumps. In the second category are com- 
mand posts, dugouts, telephone centrals, stream 
crossings and openings through wire. Dumps 
and gun emplacements, for example, are fre- 
quently discernible only through tracks leading 
to them. Of course, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between these important groups. 





Roads, railroads and wire lines all show up as 
light streaks of varying widths, but each has its 
own peculiar characteristic. A road will show fre- 
quent and sharp turns. A narrow gauge railway 
can be distinguished from standard gauge by the 
thinner lines and sharper curves. A buried wire 
line, if the trench is open, shows up as a narrow 
trench of straight trace; if backfilled, it shows as 
a thin line distinguishable from a narrow gauge 
railway by its sharp bends and by a character- 
istic fuzzy appearance due to irregularity in the 
backfill. A pole line is unmistakable—a series of 
evenly spaced white dots connected by a thin, 
irregular white line. These are not the poles 
and wires, but the spoil from the post holes and 
the tracks made by linemen walking between 
poles in the work of erection and maintenance. 
Only rarely can the shadows of the poles be seen. 
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RESTITUTION OF FEATURES ON AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Features on the original print should not be marked over in ink, but should be 
traced and important points referred to by key numbers. This prevents the photo- 
graph from being ruined for future reference and analysis. The features which 
have been traced from the above photograph are the ones which normally would be 
over printed on the base-map for use of attacking troops. 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES ILLUSTRATED 


All officers should be able to identify instantly all features 
shown here, as each has unmistakable characteristics 


Importance of Tracks 


It may be as Major Fiske remarked in his 
discussion of the recent article in The Military 
Engineer on ““Topographic Surveying from the 
Air’, that tracks in a photograph made for 
mapping-purposes are of no real interest, even 
to those who made them, but such is certainly 
not the case in the intelligence use of an air 
photograph. Tracks (traffic marks) are probably 
the one most prolific source of information on a 
vertical photograph. They were made by some- 
one going somewhere, with a purpose, and are a 
certaim index to the enemy’s activity. By their 
study, the interpreter may locate machine-guns, 
artillery emplacements and dumps; distinguish 
between active and inactive batteries and real and 
dummy works, all of which is important. 


Interpretation in the Future 


Although the intensive and highly specialised 
development of aerial photography resulted from 
the stabilised situations of the World War, its 
sphere of usefulness is by no means limited to 
such special situations. Great improvements 
have been made since the war in the equipment, 
methods and technique of aerial photography. 
Large areas can be systematically and thoroughly 
covered and the photographic prints can be 
promptly put in the hands of the intelligence 
officer with a sufficient degree of orientation 
or control to enable him to use them, even in 
quickly changing situations. 

Forward tactical operations, dispositions and 
installations of a mobile situation, though not 
so elaborate as those in “trench warfare” will 











A SNOW-PICTURE 
Active batteries are revealed by the black tracks and blast- 


marks in the snow. 


New shell-holes may also be discerned. 





Official Photograph, U.S. Army Air Servic? 
GAZING DOWN UPON MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY, 


camera. A series of over- 
verticals made in advance 
of a column in the march may be much more 
valuable than a road-sketch and may give 
information of conditions along the route of 
march which could never be obtained in the 
same time by mounted or motor road-recon- 
naissance, no matter how well it may be done. 


be recorded by the 
lapping obliques or 


Strategic Indications 
In future wars, as in the World War, operations 
on a large scale will be accompanied by activities 
in rear areas which can be discovered and studied 


‘ALIFORNIA 


Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 
LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


by no other means than by airplane photographic 


reconnaissance. Unquestionably, the aerial 
photograph has come to stay as one of the most 
important sources of combat intelligence. 

Practically all the experience in interpretation 
for intelligence purposes was obtained during 
the World War, and all the photographs and 
texts available for study are based on condi- 
tions in France. With different terrain and new 
material, continued practice in aerial photo- 
graphy and in interpretation is necessary if we 
are to be prepared to utilise this important 
source of information in a future war. 

The Military Engineer. 
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The Prevention and Remedy of Imperfections in Prints 


Y imperfections in prints we mean 
j| any form of deterioration due to the 
improper use of chemicals or faulty 
manipulation which causes chemical 
changes that are injurious to the 
One very common print defect is the 





print. 
formation of a white powdery sediment or scum 
which covers the print and does not wash off. 
If such a precipitation on prints is encountered, 
and can be removed by washing the prints in a 


5% solution of sodium carbonate, you can be 


quite sure that it is caused by aluminum sulphite 
in your fixing-bath. 

The acid fixing-bath consists of a mixture of 
hypo, sodium sulphite, acetic acid and alum. As 
the sodium sulphite and alum form aluminum 
sulphite, the fixing-bath is really made up of hypo 
and aluminum sulphite dissolved in acetic acid. 
Aluminum sulphite in solution has an important 
function in the fixing-bath and it is kept in so- 
lution by the acetic acid. But this is what 
happens when a fixing-bath is overworked or 
contains acetic acid which is not a 28% pure acid. 
The developer carried into the fixing-bath with 
the prints contains sodium carbonate and _ this 
neutralises the acetic acid. When the acetic 
acid is so used up or neutralised that it falls 
below a certain point it is no longer able to hold 
the aluminum sulphite in solution. As a result 
it precipitates on the prints and not being soluble 
in water it remains in the pores of the gelatine 
unless it is dissolved and washed away. The way 
to prevent this precipitation is to use pure 28% 
acetic acid and never use a gallon of acid fixing- 
bath for more than four gross of 4 x 6 prints or 
their equivalent. Another way is to use the 
acid stop bath between developing and fixing. 
This bath greatly reduces the sodium carbonate 
in the developed print so that very little of it is 
carried into the fixing-bath. To remove alu- 
minum sulphite deposit from prints make up a 
5% solution of sodium carbonate and do not have 
it over 65° F. Place the prints in this solution 
for several minutes and then wash thoroughly. 

The second form of imperfection we will treat 
of develops with age and is most likely to be 
encountered when prints on developing-out paper 
are brought to you to be copied. The print 
seems to have faded and in the highlights where 
there is the least silver the image is a yellowish 
white. The silver-image has been converted to 
a modification of silver sulphide. The print was 
fixed in a sulphurised fixing-bath that was slowly 
depositing sulphur, some of this sulphur re- 
mained in the print, even after washing, and the 
silver image has gradually turned to silver sul- 


phide. This trouble will not occur if prints are 
thoroughly fixed in a fresh, clear, acid fixing- 
bath that is not depositing sulphur. 

To restore the print it is advisable to clean it 
thoroughly. This may be done with a piece of 
art gum. Grease-marks can be removed with 
gasoline and the print finally rubbed over with 
alcohol. If the print is mounted, soak it in water 
and remove the mount. Fix the print thor- 
oughly in fresh hypo to remove any silver that 
has not been oxidised by the original develop- 
ment. Wash thoroughly and harden the print 
for two or three minutes in a 3% solution of 
formalin and wash again. 

If the highlights are stained with silver, this 
‘an be bleached out but the operation is danger- 
ous for two requires a deadly 
poison (2% solution Cyanide of Potassium) and 
not only is this deadly poison but there is very 
great danger of bleaching out the silver-image as 
well as the stain. If the highlights are not stained, 
the entire image may be bleached to silver 
chloride in the following bath: 


reasons. It 


SoLuTIon A 


75 grains 


Potassium Permanganate 
I 32 ounces 


Water 
SoLution B 


Sodium Chloride (table salt) 16 ounce 
Sulphuric Acid (C P) 14 ounce 
Water to make 32 ounces 


Use equal parts of A and B. Bleaching will 
require three or four minutes. These solutions 
keep well separately but not when mixed. Be 
sure that the permanganate is dissolved. 

This bleaching-solution causes a slight stain 
which is removed in a 1% solution of sodium 
bisulphite. The print should then be rinsed 
well and exposed to a strong light (daylight if pos- 
sible) while it is developed in an Elon-Hydro- 
chinon developer. The exposure to light is 
required to form a strong image, and as there is 
nothing but the original image to develop, the 
more light the better. Wash the print. 

The common stain caused by oxidation of the 
developer is also removed by bleaching and rede- 
veloping as we have just explained. Prints are 
sometimes exposed to the air during rinsing or if 
they are not thoroughly immersed in the fixing- 
bath and the result is a yellow oxidation stain. 
As a rule such prints are made over. But if, 
for any reason, it is desirable to remove the stain, 
the permanganate bleach dissolves it away, re- 
developing brings back the image, bisulphate 
clears it and a perfect print is the result. 

Studio-Light. 
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Photography at Boys’ and Girls’ Summer-Camps 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


WHROUGHOUT the length and 
breadth of the United States there 
are hundreds of boys’ and girls’ 
summer-camps. In most of them 
there is a definite purpose to com- 
bine the giving of practical information with 
recreation. Others are frankly summer-schools 
where pupils who, for one reason or another, 
are behind in their studies, may have the oppor- 
tunity to catch up and begin the fall-term cleared 
of conditions. At nearly all camps various 





competent instruction in one of the leading arts 
and sciences—photography. 

The absence of any definite interest or course 
in photography among the leading summer- 
‘amps in the vicinity of Wolfeboro on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire, led me to ask 
a few questions and in return to receive the 
cordial co-operation of five of the directors of 
well-known summer-camps. To be sure, many 
of the students, or members of the camps, used 
cameras, and, in some cases, there were make- 








AT CLOSE OF DAY 


MARIE LOUISE JONES 


FIRST PRIZE—CAMP KUWIYAN 


manual arts are taught as part of the curriculum 
and are so combined with outdoor-activities and 
supervised recreation that the student, or member 
of a camp, returns to his or her home improved 
mentally as well as physically. In the girls’ 
camps that I have visited there are courses in 
weaving, basketry, brass-work, sewing, drawing, 
aesthetic dancing, music and natural science, 
in addition to the usual sports associated with a 
well-organized summer-camp. In _ the _ boys’ 
camps, courses are offered in manual training, 
natural science, woodcraft, sailing, military drill, 
and rifle-shooting in addition to the usual 
sports. My list is not complete, I admit. I am 
not writing an advertisement for summer- 
camps; I am trying to make clear the fact that 
with all the courses offered, comparatively few 
camps have any well-equipped darkroom or 





shift darkrooms for the use of those who might 
wish to fill a plateholder or develop a roll of film; 
but, excepting in one case, there was no organized 
supervision or definite work being done. Many 
pictures were being made, and some of them of 
considerable merit; but neither the good ones 
nor the poor ones received much attention from 
a person who was really qualified to praise or to 
suggest methods of improvement. Although 
basketry or weaving received the supervision of 
an expert, photography was virtually left to 
shift for itself. The more I consulted the direc- 
tors of the camps and talked with some of the 
students, or members, the more I became con- 
vinced that a distinct benefit for all concerned 
might be had from a definite, constructive 
photographic program. There were three reasons, 
it seemed to me, for the advisability of doing 
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ROUGH WEATHER—LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE LOIS RUNDLETT 
SECOND PRIZE—CAMP KEHONKA 


something photographically in the summer- 
camps: first, excellent publicity for the camp; 
secorid, an incentive to individual effort with a 
camera, which would develop a love of the 
beautiful in nature and the ability to seek out 
worthwhile subjects; and, third, planting in the 
youthful mind a knowledge of photography and 
its allied arts which would ever be useful in 
business or in a profession, or as one of the best 
hobbies that a man or woman can have through 





ETHEL ZILLHART 
THIRD PRIZE—CAMP KEHONKA 


THE CAMP BELL 


life. Let me make it clear that I claim no orig- 
inality for the idea, nor do I say that I was the 
first to interest any summer-camp in photo- 
graphy. All that I tried to do was to help pass 
along a splendid idea. Hence, with the support 
and co-operation of the five camp-directors, 
an Inter-Camp Photographic Exhibition was 
planned; and to describe how it worked is the 
purpose of this article. 

The first step was to decide upon a set of 
simple rules to guide those who wished to enter 
pictures. It should be remembered that this 
photographic exhibition was directed to interest 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and six- 
teen, although a few older ones participated. 
It should be also remembered that most of them 
had never heard of composition or technique, 
or knew even the rudiments of photography. 
When a set of rules was settled upon, these were 
sent to all the camps, with an invitation to enter 
prints. The camp directors provided three 
attractive Paul Revere silverbowls, which were 
suitably engraved, and awarded to winners of 
the first, second and third prizes. Honorable 
Mentions were awarded in the form of sub- 
scriptions to PHoto-Era MaGazine. The gen- 
eral plan of the rules was as follows: A clear 
statement of the purpose of the exhibition, 
viz.: to foster good photography, encourage a 
study and love of nature and the desire to make 
worthwhile pictures. Then directions were 
given as to the size of the print to be sent; to 
whom; closing-date; where exhibition of pictures 
would be held; and how prints would be returned. 
As might be expected, the first time there were 
some omissions and some unnecessary stipula- 
tions, which will be revised in accordance with 
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A ROCKY POINT LOUISE HEDGES 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP KUWIYAN 


the experience gained this vear. However, it 
may be said that for the most part the suggested 
rules worked well and were fair to all. Right 
here, let me say that after being connected with 
many competitions and exhibitions, I do not 
remember one which resulted in better feeling 
and more general satisfaction. There are always 


those who must needs feel disappointed and who 
differ with the judges; but in this case those who 
failed to win an award were cheerful losers. 
This speaks well for the training that the boys 
and girls get at a good summer-camp. 

Although the organised photographic work 
was something new and required time for the 
students to catch the idea behind it, the response 
was very gratifying. I might add that since the 
close of the exhibition a greater interest in photo- 
graphy has been shown and better pictures than 
those entered in the competition have been made 
in all the camps. The important fact that over- 
shadows all else, in my opinion, is that these boys 
and girls have been able to catch just a glimpse 
of the possibilities in photography. Most of 
them yow realize that snapshooting is wasteful, 
non-productive of good results and expensive. 
On the other hand, they begin to see that a little 
attention to focusing, exposure, composition, 
lighting and other fundamentals of good photo- 
graphy, in nowise lessens the pleasure of picture- 
making, and adds tremendously to the attractive- 
ness of the prints when they are mounted in an 
album and shown to relatives and friends. 
Perhaps, best of all, is the awakening of a greater 
appreciation of nature and beauty among these 
boys and girls. Many of them had never before 
stopped to look at a gnarled, old pine at the 
water’s edge, or puff-ball clouds across the lake, 
or the glories of a sunset. 

Perhaps I have not sensed the matter correctly, 
but I believe that the introduction of systematic 
photographic work in a summer-camp has some- 
what of this effect upon the average boy or girl 
who owns a camera. First, there may be a bit 
of opposition; for any control of such a personal 
matter as making pictures around camp may 
appear arbitrary. However, the posting of 
the rules, and the prizes offered has a tendency to 
focus the attention and remove most of the 





THE THIRSTY COWS 


RUTH HUNT 


HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS’SA 
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opposition. Next, comes the conviction that he 
or she can never meet the requirements of the 
competition. There is a general discussion and 
many lose their courage altogether, or several 
will encourage one individual to enter prints 
because of past photographic experience. In 
short, it is a trying time for the camp director 
and those who hope to make the photographic 
competition a success. Then, some leader among 
the boys or girls steps up boldly and announces 
that he or she will not be frightened away by any 
rules and forthwith sets to work to make some 
pictures for the contest. Soon another, and then 
another, follows this example and, before long 
this particular camp has a well-organised photo- 
graphic team to represent it in the competition. 
The moment that the entering of prints appears 
to be the thing to do, there is no difficulty to 
acquire an excellent representative selection of 
pictures; for every boy or girl in camp is eager 
to participate individually and to uphold the 
prestige of the camp in open competition with 
others. All this leads to asking questions about 
photography; how to do this and to do that. 
A competent instructor should be available to 
answer these questions simply, correctly and 
helpfully. Moreover, he or she should go further, 
and lead the thought of the boy or girl on into the 
consideration of all beauty, whether in nature 
or in man. If basketry, brass-work and weaving 
are considered arts worthy of study and cultiva- 
tion, how much more should photography receive 
consideration at summer-camps; for through it, 
if properly directed, the boy or girl will find an 
answer to a love of nature, the desire to know the 
birds and flowers, and, perhaps, a glimpse of 
those high hills whence we all receive our spirit- 
ual strength. Such a study and application of 
photography may be happy, entertaining and 
instructive. It need not be considered a course, 





EVE M. VANDERWATER 
CAMP KUWIYAN 


THE CANOE 
HONORABLE MENTION 





or a requirement, in order to receive good marks 
at camp. To me, photography leads those who 
will follow, up into a fair land of physical and 
mental beauty—a land where, for a time at 
least, there is peace, contentment and an oppor- 
tunity for refreshment along life’s journey. Too 
much for children to grasp, you say? Ah, no; 
for often the mind of a child will understand the 
deeper and truer things more quickly than those 





LAKE, MOUNTAIN AND FOREST 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP MISHE-MOKWA 
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TOP OF MOUNT MAJOR 


FRANK E. BOWDITCH 


HONORABLE MENTION—-CAMP MISHE-MOKWA 


of us who have felt the numbing power of doubt, 
discouragement and shattered hopes. What 
photography can mean to a summer-camp 
depends absolutely upon the person who is made 
responsible for it. It should not be a burden but 
a positive delight to the man or woman who 


‘ understands the great opportunity that is 


offered through photography. Let it not be 
thought that I am carried away with the idea 
to the extent that I fail to get the correct perspec- 
tive. However, I do feel confident that the first 
Inter-Camp Photographic Contest in the Lake 
Winnepesaukee region was a success. A large 
number of pictures were entered; many of them 
were tastefully mounted and showed a sincere 
interest on the part of the participants; towns- 
people and summer visitors seemed to be im- 
pressed with the practical value of the contest, 
and plans are already on foot for a more extensive 
program for next year. In short, to use a sales- 
man’s expression, “the idea has been sold’’, and 
proved to bring results. It is hoped that a con- 
structive program of photographic instruction 
will become a part of the curriculum of all sum- 
mer-camps; and I am given to understand that a 
number of camps in other parts of the country 
watched this contest with keen interest. In 
short, I believe that a step in the right direction 
has been made and that greater progress may be 
expected next year. 

For the benefit of those who know something 
of summer-camps and who may be interested to 
obtain further details, let me record the directors 
and camps which made the first Inter-Camp 


Photographic Contest on Lake Winnepesaukee a 
success: Camp Kuwiyan, Miss Elizabeth D. 
Embler, Director; Camp Kehonka, Miss Laura 
I. Mattoon, Director; Camp Wyanoke, Walter 
H. Bentley, Director; Camp Owais’sa, Mrs. C. E. 
Stevens, Director; and Camp Mishe-Mokwa, 
L. Theodore Wallis, Director. These camps are 
all well-established and may be found listed in all 
reliable camp-directories and camp-magazines. 
The pictures here published make no claims to 
pictorial perfection; but the reader is asked to 
bear in mind the youth of most of the participants 
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in the contest and the fact that many of them 
never had any photographic instruction. More- 
over, should the reader question the selection 
of certain pictures, let me add that each has its 
particular personal appeal to the members of the 
camps represented and that the judges were just 
as intent upon the idea back of the picture 
as the print itself. Another year, there may be 
changes with regard to the standards expected 
and required; but I believe that my readers will 
bear with me and the camp-directors in this first 
attempt. The point to remember is that some 
one had to take the initial step, and often those 
who are pioneers have to face criticism until 
their purpose is made clear. Perhaps, others 
will go ahead and have a larger and a better 
contest elsewhere. If so, we are glad that our 
effort made it possible by pointing the way. 


“PUT IT OVER!” 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP MISHE-MOKWA 









HERBERT 8S. WALLIS 


As for the part played by PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
it was very small, indeed; and it seeks no credit 
other than that it made a sincere attempt to 
co-operate and to give publicity to a splendid 
idea for the summer-camp and for the advance- 
ment of photography as an art and a science. 

[It is to be hoped that other summer-camps 
in the United States will give greater attention 
to the study of photography than has been 
customary in the past. As pointed out in the 
article, a qualified and enthusiastic instructor 
can accomplish much and do so without making 
the boys or girls feel that it is work. Through 
photography may be taught composition, thor- 
oughness, cleanliness in the darkroom and an 
appreciation of all that is beautiful. There is 
no better souvenir of a happy summer out of 
doors than good pictures——Eprror.] 
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A Beginner’s Apologia 


STANLEY R. BENEDICT 


HIS sad story dates back to a clear, 
bright day in July, 1923. While 
an? merrily rolling along a road in the 
s a Oey #| White Mountain region, the trouble 

ewe began when the beginner saw, or 
thought that he saw, the possibility of a photo- 
graphic masterpiece. The car was stopped 
amidst the protest of the beginner’s relatives, 
and preparations were begun. The tripod was 
led gently into the middle of the road, and the 
Auto Graflex firmly fastened thereon. (And, 
by the way, the term “auto’-Graflex puzzled 
the beginner when he first bought the camera, 
but he soon learned that it meant that this 
camera travels by auto or not at all; in other 
words, the R. B. Auto Graflex is emphatically 
not a vest-pocket camera). 

After joining together tripod and camera, the 
fight was fairly on. The problem was to record 
Mount Chocorua suitably framed with the 
spreading branches of a beautiful elm, and to 
include such accessories as are demanded in 
the best books on composition. To the beginner 
this meant a certain amount of foreground 
(quantity unknown) and a certain proportion 
of sky (quantity also unknown), these being 
grouped about a center of interest concerning 
which .the beginner also knew nothing. But 
when the beginner viewed the groundglass, 
other and more immediate troubles came into 
view, and photography as a fine art retired in 
favor of a plain brutal battle with offending 
material and an unsuitable environment. The 
beautiful sunlit road, the elm, the shadowed 
field, and Chocorua in the distance, were re- 
corded on the groundglass; but these were all 
dwarfed by a battalion of telegraph-poles which 
marched across the picture, and which stood 
out and claimed the scene as theirs, though 
they were unoffending enough when viewed 
outside the camera. Now even a_ beginner 
knows that telegraph-poles must be subdued. 
So the fight was fairly on, cheered by comments 
from the patient relatives in the car. The poles 
were able opponents. The beginner, plus camera 
and tripod, would now advance, now retreat. 
A few inches would be gained or a few feet lost. 

But the battle was not altogether a fair one. 
The poles could hold their own indefinitely; 
but just as the beginner was getting the best 
of the situation, a passing automobile, by means 
of an unmistakably understood signal, would 
invite him to relinquish his vantage-point in 
favor of the side of the road. After many such 







sallies and retreats, a point was found where 
the poles looked their least, and where certain 
dead branches in the elm were not too prom- 
inent. This point was a matter of inches, and 
just when found another automobile caused a 
hasty retreat. Much time and many remarks 
from cheering relatives were wasted while finding 
the place again. The beginner was now becoming 
heated, dusty and desperate. He _ therefore 
marked the center of the tripod-location in the 
road with a short board from which projected 
the active end of a long nail, so that when he 
retreated for more cars, the mark remained safe 
from molestation. An automobile will run over 
a camerist, but it hesitates about molesting a 
good-sized nail, so the vantage-point was now 
easily regained after each retreat. 

The exposure-problem was now imminent, 
and with a tree in heavy shadow in the fore- 
ground and a mountain and light clouds in the 
distance, this problem was somewhat serious. 
A color-screen was adjusted, and with the help 
of an exposure-meter, a slide-rule and ninety 
per cent. of guess-work, an exposure was decided 
on as being correct for the stop used. 

The critical time of tripping the shutter 
approached, and so did an automobile. Betting 
on the camera against the automobile, and 
putting his trust in God and Mr. Eastman, 
the beginner tripped the shutter and leaped, 
together with camera and tripod, to safety in a 
ditch. A calm examination of the apparatus 
from this vantage-point showed that faith had 
been misplaced somewhere, or at any rate, 
that Graflex-rule-of-operation, No. 481, had 
been disregarded and that, if the slide had been 
drawn, the exposure would have been 1/270 
of what it should have been. The relatives all 
applauded, as the camera was set up again and 
the final exposure made. 

The plate was developed with pyro, inspection 
and guess-work, and after fixing in a chrome- 
alum-hypo bath (chrome alum is the hardening- 
agent for plates or films in warm weather) it 
was allowed to hang suspended in the warm 
waters of Lake Winnepesaukee for a time suffi- 
cient to remove some few barrels of hypo. An 
examination of the plate at this stage showed 
that at least a semi-masterpiece had been pro- 
duced, so it was gently swabbed with wet cotton 
and set in the faint sun where the gentle breeze, 
coming across the lake from Wolfeboro, blew 
upon it, carrying some of the pictorial atmos- 
phere straight from PHoro-Era to its wetly 
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receptive surface. At a critical stage in the 
drying—when the gelatin just loves everything 
and anything—a daddy-long-legs came by and 
took a _ too-close inspection of the pictorial 
possibilities and then called for help. By that 
intuition which a beginner develops for his 
plates in trouble, the voice of the daddy was 
heard and he was gently removed, just as he 
had given up hope and was settling his fat, 
little body, completely surrounded by legs, 
into the gelatin. The daddy ran off without 
a word of thanks, as if he had a plate drying 
somewhere himself. 

Soon the time arrived for the making of a 
print. The result made the beginner certain 
that never had such a picture been produced 
before, so an enlargement of questionable merit 
was produced. This enlargement was made 
with an outdoors box-enlarger, and looks even 
more so. Nevertheless, the beginner was still 
convinced that this picture had a rank all its 
own, and he decided to favor Mr. Beardsley 
with a view of it. So he mixed it with several 
other efforts of distinctive merit and mailed 
the five of them to Mr. Beardsley for praise 
and criticism. Mr. Beardsley was surely enthu- 
siastic about that picture! Among other things, 
he said it was altogether the best of the lot, and 
that if the print were quite different, and if 
Puoto-Era MaGazine should be short on 
summer-pictures, and if other untoward acci- 
dents happened, he might be willing and able to 
find room for the picture in some summer- 
number of Puoro-Era. This praise put the 
poor beginner in a pitiful condition, vulgarly 
described as “up on his ear’. He was back 
in New York by now, and fishing among his 
piles of Novabrom and Defender Velours, he 
found a package of the former labeled “Glossy 
White’, which he had read was the proper paper 
for prints for reproduction. In his ‘‘Auto-Focus” 
enlarger he made a masterly 8 x 10 enlargement 
and forwarded it to Mr. Beardsley—at least 
six months before it could possibly be used. 
Now, Mr. Beardsley is a man who is better 





than his word, so although he had not said that 
he would use the picture, he now said that he 
would, thus saving the life of the beginner. How 
that picture came to be the frontispiece in 
Puoto-Era MAGAZINE, is not definitely known; 
but it is reported that in his hurried preparations 
for summer military service at Camp Devens, 
the publisher marked the wrong picture for the 
frontispiece. One can never tell just how such 
things happen in editorial offices or who is 
directly responsible. 

Now comes the sad part of the beginner’s 
story. The picture had to pass the critical, 
sagle-eye of Mr. French. What Mr. French 
said about the picture I do not know. What 
he wrote about it in PHoro-Era is quite enough. 
Mr. Beardsley is so kind-hearted, that he did 
not send the August number to the beginner 
until the latter sent a special request for it. The 
beginner opened the magazine and found the 
frontispiece first. There it was! His feelings 
may be left to the imagination! There was 
the semi-masterpiece, all true to the print except 
that the halftone-worker had first decided to 
cut off the top of Chocorua and then changed 
his mind. Did the beginner’s hand shake as 
he turned the pages to find Mr. French’s words 
of praise? And did his brow cloud as he read, 
“the enthusiasm of the photographer seems 
to have exceeded his ability . . . and if a gen- 
erous vertical section were taken from . . . to- 
gether with some judicious trimming at the 
top and bottom...” ete., ete. But why 
record more of such verbal meanderings. 

When the beginner finally got to sleep that 
night, he was repeating that well-known phrase, 
“I'd like to see him do better,”’ and if he smiled 
during the period of happy oblivion, it was 
when he saw a row of telegraph-poles chasing 
Mr. French, camera in hand, down the Ossipee 
road in the general direction of Boston. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Benedict for his 
frank and good-natured reference to our criticism 
and use of his picture. We are sure that all 
beginners appreciate this article-—Eprtor.| 
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The Photographic Department of a Modern Museum 


PARRY T. HERSEY 


ee VER three thousand three hundred 
\) years ago the body of one of Egypt’s 
), y kings was carried to its last resting- 






J place in the Valley of the Kings 
a} and, according to the beliefs of 
aa age, surrounded with the necessary funeral 
vessels and implements as befitted his station, 
thoroughly prepared for a journey through the 
underworld. Throughout the ages that passed 
since the burial of King Tutankhamen, his 
body and the treasures buried with it remained 
unknown until the late Lord Carnarvon chanced 
to find the entrance to the buried tomb, and 
brought to light the valuable treasures of the 
burial-place. 

Although discovered but a few short years 
ago, it is probable that the articles of furniture, 
the statues, the chariots, beds, vases, clothing, 


« 


jewels and other contents of this ancient tomb 
are better known to the average man than 
the articles which have been taken from Egyptian 
tombs in the past. The treasures from the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen were photographed 
repeatedly; first as they sat in the tomb before 
they were even touched by the discoverers, 
and again after they were moved from their 
long resting-place. Reproductions of the photo- 
graphs have been printed in the magazines and 
newspapers throughout the world, and thus the 
beautiful objects found in the tomb have become 
familiar to millions of people. In this way 
photography has been the instrument through 
which a knowledge of the glories of ancient 
Egyptian civilisation has been spread. 
Probably few persons have ever stopped to 
think of the many ways in which photography 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


2—THE STUDIO 


4—ENLARGING-ROOM 
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can be used as an aid to the work of a museum. 
And, yet, what other means of expression can 
give to the public the knowledge of the treasures 
contained within its walls. The description of 
a rare vase, occupying a column or more in a 
newspaper, will hardly give the reader an idea 
of what the vase looks like, but a photograph 
of that vase will show at a glance the rare beauty 
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5—PRINTING-ROOM 
7—NEGATIVE STORAGE ROOM 


that the writer has taken thousands of words 
to describe. It is probable that the museums 
of the world contain thousands of unique and 
beautiful articles that are virtually unknown to 
more than a few thousand people, in comparison 
to the widespread knowledge of the contents 
of King Tut’s tomb. 

The August issue of PHoro-Era MaGazine 
contained a short notice regarding the photo- 
graphic work carried on by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York City. Aside from 
the fact that the Museum was equipped to 
do its own photographic work, the article told 
very little. In this article we hope to present 
a more extended description of the equipment 








and show pictures of the workrooms and equip- 
ment of the Museum. 

In the course of a year the photographic 
department handles some three thousand objects 
of art, and of necessity must be fitted with the 
cameras, darkrooms, printing-rooms, and other 
photographic equipment to turn out such a 
large volume of work. All objects owned by 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
6—LANTERN-SLIDE MAKER’S TABLE 
8—MOUNTING-ROOM 


the museum are photographed for record- 
purposes upon their receipt, using a 3x 4 inch 
negative, and the proper number of prints 
are then made for the files. At the same time 
larger negatives are made; and, if the object 
is one of a kind that might become popular 
so that photographs and postcards might be 
in constant demand, the various sizes of neg- 
atives are made. Prints of the several sizes are 
then made and placed on sale at the counter, 
and even lantern-slides are made to be placed 
in the collection of lending-material. 

A large number of photographic prints are 
used by the Museum in its publications for 
purposes of publicity. Many prints are also 
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used for gifts, exchanges and other purposes, 
besides the sales over the counter. It is the 
plan of the Museum to have the sale of photo- 
graphs and post-cards cover, as far as possible, 
the expense which the Museum must undergo 
to make the record-pictures. This, in brief, 
is the raison d’étre of the photo-department. 

The rooms in which the work is done at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art consist of an 
office of the photographer, operating-room, 
darkroom, enlarging-room, printing-room, neg- 
ative storage-room, and mounting-room. The 
personnel necessary to attend to the work of 
producing the pictures consists of two photo- 
graphers, one lantern-slide and enlargement 
maker, a recording clerk and mounter, and four 
printers. Part of them may be seen in the 
picture which shows the office of the photo- 
grapher. The operating room—perhaps better 
called the studio—shown in another picture, is 
of large proportions, and is well equipped, hav- 
ing eight Eastman View-Cameras, one to make 
pictures 20 x 24, one 14x 17, three 8x 10, and 
one 314 x 44 in size. The equipment of lenses 
in use consists of Cooke, Goerz, Bausch & Lomb, 
Carl Zeiss and Eastman Anastigmats. The 
room has a large equipment of background 
material, easels, screens, curtains, shades to 
adjust the light, spot-lights, etc., all of the 
latest and most convenient types. 

As the picture shows, the darkroom is fitted 
out in the most approved manner, and is arranged 
for the convenience and ease of working. On 
the shelf over the sink are the various safe- 
lights, ruby light and other lights for illumina- 








tion, all controlled by wall-switches. The air 
in the room is kept in motion by an electric 
fan. White enamel-sinks are used, and the 
room is equipped with developing-tanks, wash- 
ing-racks, plateholders of all sizes, and an abun- 
dance of running water is always available. 

In the enlarging-room the picture shows the 
equipment used to make the enlargements 
needed by the Museum. Here, too, the equip- 
ment is of the best and latest type. The illustra- 
tion shows the arrangement of the room, with 
the enlarger, the safelights, the sink for the 
developing and fixing-baths, the electric equip- 
ment, ete., all arranged for convenient use. 
The printing-room, with its electric printers, 
and the compact and convenient working- 
arrangement is shown in another picture. 

A glance at the picture of the room where the 
negatives are stored shows what a large number 
of negatives the Museum has in storage, and 
gives one an idea of the care that must be used 
in filing the negatives correctly, so that a partic- 
ular negative may be easily found among the 
thousands stored in the room. Then the catalog- 
ing of these negatives is a task that demands 
the utmost care and thoroughness on the part 
of the Director. The last view shows the 
mounting-room, where the pictures are mounted 
before being sent to the counter to be sold. 
The picture of any article in the Museum may be 
obtained in various sizes of prints, as well as 
on lantern-slides. Through the use of photo- 
graphy, the Museum intends to increase the 
interest of the general public in the treasures 
contained within its walls. 


To a Photographer 


BERTON BRALEY 


“T have known joy and woe, and toil and fight; 

I have lived largely, I have dreamed and planned, 

And Time, the Sculptor, with a masterband, 
Upon my face has wrought for all men’s sight 
The lines and seams of Life, of growth and blight, 

Of struggle and of service and command; 

And now you show me This—this waxen, bland, 
And placid face—unlined, untroubled, white! 
This is not I—this fatuous face you show, 

Retouched and prettified and smoothed to please. 
Put back the wrinkles and the lines I know, 

I have spent blood and brain achieving these; 
Out of the pain, the sorrow and the wrack, 
These are my scars of battle—put them back!” 





From The New Photographer. 
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Photographing Demolition Explosions 


LIEUT. R. J. KELLER, SIGNAL—ORC. 






71 may be of interest to readers of 
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z! to photograph explosions of various 
<4) sorts. By way of explanation let 
me say that this little article is the outcome of a 
conversation which I had with Captain A. H. 
Beardsley while we were both at Camp Devens, 


DEMOLITION OF A BRIDGE 


Mass., for our tour of military duty, July 20 
to August 4, inclusive. One of my assignments 
while at camp was to make pictures of the 
blowing up of a bridgé by the military engineers 
and another was to get the blowing up of a 
crater used to destroy trenches and_barbed- 
wire entanglements. In each case a considerable 
quantity of TNT was used and the concussion 
was something to be reckoned with. In civilian 
life I am a press-photographer on the staff of the 
Boston Post and have had some experience in 
making pictures of explosions and also of the 
firing of the large guns used in our coast defenses. 
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~~ 


When Captain Beardsley saw my pictures as 
submitted to the Military Intelligence Officer 
at Camp Devens he obtained permission to 
reproduce them with this short account of how 
I made them. 

The first subject was that of the bridge being 
blown up. I got as near to it as possible and 
took shelter behind a large tree which gave me 








LIEUT. R. J. KELLER 


some protection from the flying fragments to be 
expected. I used a 4x5 Graflex which I had 
focused carefully on that part of the bridge 
which I judged would receive the shock of the 
explosion. By means of a pre-arranged signal 
I knew when to expect the shock and I braced 
myself for it with my finger above and away 
from the shutter-release. The charge was fired 
and the concussion was so great that I would 
have released the shutter unconsciously had my 
finger rested on the release. As it was, the 
shock had passed before I made the exposure 
and the result shows the clouds of smoke and 
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BLOWING UP A CRATER 


dust still in the air. Captain Beardsley, from 
another point of observation, attempted to 
photograph the explosion but the concussion 
made him press the shutter-release simultaneously 
with the shock and his negative shows no smoke 
or dust and, moreover, the concussion caused 
him to move the camera. For this reason he 
asked me to write this for the benefit of other 
photographers, as well as for himself. He pointed 
out to me that it was just such pooling of photo- 
graphic experience, by all photographers, which 
would help not only in peace-time work but 
would be of great value to members of photo- 
graphic units in the event of a national emergency 
when such pictures might be of vital military 
importance. 

The picture of the crater explosion was made 
in a similar manner to that of the bridge. Care 
was taken to keep the finger away from the 
shutter-release so that the concussion would 
not make me release the shutter involuntarily 
at the moment of shock when no smoke or debris 
had gotten into the air. It should be remembered 
that modern shutters are rapid enough to stop 
motion and that an explosion may be “‘stopped”’ 
before it has become at all spectacular. There 
was nothing about the first fraction of a second 





LIEUT. R. J. KELLER 


to indicate that an explosion had taken place. 
The ground seemed to rise up into a mound; 
but there was no smoke, dust or debris in the 
air. However, fractions of a second later the 
effect was far different and that was the moment 
to press the shutter-release. This I did with 
the result here shown. 

The general idea here set down will apply to 
making pictures of artillery firing, especially 
that of the large coast-defense guns. In the 
usual work of the press-photographer the sugges- 
tion will apply to pictures of demolition projects, 
such as blowing up tall chimneys, buildings, 
sides of hills, oil-wells and the destruction of 
derelicts at sea. The tendency for us all is to 
release the shutter at the moment of explosion 
and thus we lose all the news or spectacular 
value of the event. Another thing, even though 
this fact is well understood and the photographer 
is prepared to wait for the right moment, the 
force of the concussion may upset him sufficiently 
to release the shutter. The one safe rule to 
follow is to keep one’s finger well away from the 
shutter-release until after the shock is over and 
“‘everything is in the air”. I am very sure that 
other photographers may have helpful suggestions 
to offer and I hope that they will send them in. 
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THE GRASS-DANCE OF THE SIOUX 
FOLLOWING THE TRAIL 
H. CLARK BROWN 











G. GULLICKSON 


BENTON BRAVE HAWK 


In the Realm of the Primitive 
H. CLARK BROWN 


SIIRIMITIVE man, the world over, 
is picturesque, reserved, rhythmic, 
religious, imaginative; and he is 
endowed with powers of stoic 
endurance. We have done com- 
paratively little with our appreciation of prim- 
itive man, through the schools. He has scarcely 
entered into our curriculum in any way. We 
study his movements, vaguely, in history and 
geography; but we really do not reach the real 
man, the human being underneath. And the 
kodak, for the most part, has been just as lax in 
its interpretation of primitive man, as the rest 
of the world. And yet, here is a vast fund of 
material, just awaiting the presence of someone 
who is sufficiently in sympathy with these other 
races to understand their feeling and who is, at 
the same time, enough of an artist to catch the 
primitive peoples in the poses which are thorough- 
ly natural and, at the same time, thoroughly 
picturesque. 

Lacking the opportunity to get to any part of 
the world where I might actually photograph 
the primitive man in his natural environment, 





I decided to try to make up some of my High 
School boys to represent the primitive American. 
Nowhere else is there a more picturesque prim- 
itive race, than was our own American Indian. 
And yet, we have almost let him be wiped off 
the face of the earth; we have shamed him into 
our costumes and customs, until it is rare, indeed, 
to find the appreciation which is his due, because 
of his latent artistic ability and interest. 

Among the Woodcrafters of the Geneva, 
Illinois, High School a guest appeared, one 
time, and for a week he taught the boys of the 
school the dances of his people. This guest 
was none other than Benton Brave Hawk, a 
full-blooded Sioux, who was a grand-nephew of 
Rain-in-the-Face. He was a handsome Indian, 
a splendid type of man, and a great friend of the 
boys. From him we obtained the beautiful war- 
bonnet which is used in these illustrations. 
From him, too, we discovered many bead- 
designs, and other interesting Indian body- 
decorations. Then, when he had left us, we 
began to work and I believe that the boys who 
posed, were thoroughly in the mood of the part 
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which they were taking. The bit of woodland 
which we chose was along the Kishwaukee 
River, near DeKalb, Illinois. 

I began with the statement that primitive 
man was picturesque. I believe that he is always 
so. Consider the quaint and beautiful bead- 
designs shown in these pictures. The Indian 
was rhythmic and Mau-noa-tuck (Chief of the 
DeKalb Wood-crafters) illustrates the method 
in which the war-bonnet adapted itself to a real 
Grass-Dance. Carl Swanson in his study, 
“Following the Trail’’, gives a splendid portrayal 
of muscular development. 

The most interesting thing about my whole 
experiment with the Indianism of the Indian in 
these poses, to photographers at least, is the 
fact that with the exception of the picture of 
Brave Hawk, which was made by G. L. Gullick- 
son, at the studio in DeKalb, all are merely 
enlargements from a very ordinary Eastman 


Brownie 2A, which has knocked around with 
me on field-trips for a number of years. The 
amateur, I know, is often discouraged because 
he feels that to make really good pictures he 
must have expensive equipment. However, 
without any extra lens at all, and by just using 
care in selection of location and in the lighting- 
effects these photographs resulted. In my 
estimation, they approximate real art, and I 
believe that when the models enter into the 
work, as have these boys, the camera becomes 
not a means to an end, but it is the end in the 
realm of art. 

[Of late many instructors and students have 
organized camera clubs in High Schools and 
Colleges. Photography is enjoying increasing 
popularity and it is doing its share to promote 
interest in the beauty that there is around us in 
nature and in those with whom we come into 
daily contact.—EprTor.] 


Uni-Dextrous Photography 


PROF. FRANK A. WAUGH. 


ae eS Pr AANY times of late, I have found 


myself puzzled, misinformed or 
} insulted by photographs published 
in reversed position. Somebody 
had printed from the back of the 
negative. Somebody had forgotten which was 
his right and which his left hand—which was 
north and which south. Such mistakes are 
easily made and they ought to be guarded 
against; but apparently many press-photo- 
graphers think that this is of no importance. 

In this they are dead wrong, and their careless- 
ness requires a protest. Most persons have some 
sense of right and left; in some, this sense is 
very keen. When they see a familiar object 
faced the wrong way they experience a feeling 
of deep disgust. It is trying to meet strangers— 
as one does too frequently meet them in the 
picture-pages—doing things awkwardly with 
their left hands. For example, a newspaper 
recently printed a photograph of two interna- 
tional illustrissimi shaking one another cordially 
by their left hands! 

Anyone who knows Chicago, let us say, even 
a little bit, knows that when one looks north 
on Michigan Boulevard the Art Institute is on 
one’s right. If now somebody publishes a 
picture of Michigan Boulevard with the Art 
Institute over on the west side of the street, 
we feel like burning his camera and _ taking 
away his license. 





Yet, this is done over and over again. Not 
long ago, I sent to a city-engineer for some 
photographs of work he had been doing, partic- 
ularly two before-and-after views which showed 
improvements in a certain street. The two 
pictures made a year apart were from exactly 
the same spot and pointing centrally on a large 
church-tower. Only in the “‘before”’ picture the 
church was on the left side of the street; but 
during the year of improvements it had plainly 
crossed the street and now stands facing its 
old site. Could anything be more ridiculous? 

Still, this mistake is made every day. In 
lantern-slides, for example, it is easy to get a 
picture reversed. Then, when the unfortunate 
lecturer says, “Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
see here Trafalgar Square and the Nelson mon- 
ument”’ how can any man keep his sanity if he 
finds the lions facing north and the monument 
standing to the south of them? 

This whole sense of direction and of space- 
relations, sometimes known as the geometric 
sense, is one of our most precious possessions. 
It is one item in our mental equipment which we 
cannot spare without serious damage. Yet, it 
can be lost; some persons have it vaguely or 
not at all. No one should trifle with it. The 
photographer who has any respect for the human 
mind, who cares for the truth or his own reputa- 
tion, will have a care to see that his pictures 
know their right hand from their left. 
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Official Photograph, U.S. Army A ir Service Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 


LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


THE WELLESLEY COLLEGE CAMPUS: WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 





HEROES OF THE SEA 


Copyright, Alton H. Blackinton 
ALTON H. BLACKINTON 


The Storage and Packing of Glass-Negatives 


H. W. WINTER 


DO not claim any great originality 
for the following system; but I 
can say that it has brought my 
own negatives through a number 
of journeys without accident, and 
has answered well for ordinary storage-purposes. 
The main considerations are that the collection 
must be accessible in the ordinary way; that 
it must be ready for removal with a minimum 
of trouble; that due allowance must be made 
for expansion; and that the arrangement must 
secure compactness. The best method to ob- 
tain these needs seemed to be so to make the 
traveling-cases that they could also remain per- 
manently as storage-cases. 

First, however, we must consider the packing 
of the groups of negatives themselves. Five 
persons out of six, probably, utilise their old 
plate-boxes for this purpose, which is the most 
compact method; and, on the whole, I doubt 
whether anything safer can be devised. Unfor- 
tunately, these boxes are not the best looking, 
nor are they as strong as could be wished; and 
it might possibly be worth while to have some 





more permanent ones specially made, in which 
case they could be just a trifle smaller and with 
easy fitting lids. A linen-tab, glued on to the 
bottom, would be a convenience to lift the plates. 
The prime factor of safety in removal lies in 
having the plates packed so tightly that the 
whole forms a solid mass without any rattle; 
but there is no need to use a lo€ of packing-ma- 
terial. Between each pair of negatives is put a 
piece of paper—the kind sold as white kitchen- 
paper is good, and comparatively inexpensive, 
and then at one side and the end of the block 
a pad of paper or bent strawboard is put in to 
prevent slipping. If the box is not full, a pad 
of crumpled paper on top will keep all tight. 
This is the most tiresome part of packing up, 
but it pays to make sure that the negatives do 
not slip on each other; since abrasions which 
may not be noticeable in a contact print become 
painfully obvious if an enlargement is wanted. 
An alternative plan, and an excellent one so 
far as storage alone is concerned, consists of 
enclosing each negative in a separate envelope; 
the various sets can then be placed in special 
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cases sold for the purpose. It is a great con- 
venience to have these envelopes semi-trans- 
parent, so that their contents can be seen with- 
out opening them. Packed thus, however, the 
collection becomes rather more bulky. 

The dimensions which I give for the outer 
cases are for 3144.x 414 negatives, and are based 
on the use of plate-boxes. For these I found that 
6 x 34in. boards—which actually measure about 
534 x %in.—are the very thing. Planed wood 
will probably be bought, and any amount of 
final finish can be added, after the cases have 
been put together. The cases are narrow, oblong 
boxes, which, when piled sideways on each other, 
form a cabinet of shelves. They must, there- 
fore, have no external projection. Their own 
weight will be sufficient to keep a reasonable 
number firm, if they are standing level at the 
base. It will be seen that the idea is the same 
as that for “expanding” bookshelves, as _ the 
number of units can be increased as required. 

My own shelves accommodate seven piles of 
five negative-boxes, with about Min. at each end 
and ]4in. at each side for packing; and their inter- 
nal measurements are, 2ft. 3in. x 534in. x 554in. 
The extra inch in length, available when the 
packing is out, just allows sufficient room for 
single boxes to be pulled out, but in practice 
there will always be one case partially empty, 
so that a pile from each of the other cases may 
be transferred to it to give ample room for 


handling. I do not advise a larger case than this: 
for when well filled it must weigh something like 
half a hundredweight. 

For each unit, four pieces of wood 2ft. 4in. 
long are cut. One of these is for the cover, and 
may be put aside until required; the other three 
are to be put together to form a sort of box. Two 
pieces are then cut to fill in the ends, and the box 
is fastened together with glue and a few fine nails 
driven in lightly. The whole is screwed firmly 
together with 1)4in. screws, six to each long side, 
and two to each side at the ends, countersinking 
the heads. The nails are then pulled out, or 
driven well home. 

To add finish to it, two more pieces of wood 
are required; one somewhat larger than the cases 
to act as a baseboard, and the other about the 
same size to cover the top. These have lengths 
of some simple moulding fastened to their edges; 
or the upper one may be fitted with a rod and a 
pair of curtains along its front edge. 

When moving-day comes, all that is necessary 
is to see that the negatives are wedged firmly in 
their boxes, and these in turn packed tightly with 
strips of felt, or even crumpled paper, at the 
sides and ends of the cases; and then the boards 
to act as covers are screwed down, with a layer 
of felt under them, as so to enclose the negatives 
completely in a box. The fronts can be removed 
easily after the moving. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


None of Mother 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


HE funeral was over now, 

The chairs set back in place, 
And nothing missing in the home 
Excepting—Mother’s face. 

Upon the wall hung pictures dear 
Of Father, Ralph, and Grace, 

But none to keep them company 

Of Mother’s kindly face. 

And, as they looked upon the wall— 


As often is the case 





Regret was twin to sorrow grim; 
Rebuking, empty space. 

And, then, a neighbor rang the bell, 
(Their tears were no disgrace), 

The snapshot that she handed them 


Was of a grassy place 


Along the border of a lake, 


Where sunlit waters race 





And Mother’d smiled as she looked up 
From picking Queen Anne’s Lace. 










MOR the first, and only, time during 
the present century, residents of 
the northeastern part of the United 
States will,on Saturday, the twenty- 
Male) fourth of January, 1925, have the 
opportunity to observe a total eclipse of the sun; 
provided of course, that cloudy weather does 
not prevent. Amateur photographers should be 
especially interested, for they have the oppor- 
tunity to make pictures of a rather rare scientific 





Photographing the Total Eclipse of the Sun 


JAMES STOKLEY, Jr., M.A., F.R.A.S. 


be covered, giving a partial eclipse. An eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the moon coming between 
the earth and the sun. As is the case with any 
solid illuminated body, the moon always casts 
a shadow into space on the side away from the 
light-source. At the time of an eclipse, this 
shadow is cast on to the surface of the earth, 
which, like the sun and moon, is moving. Hence, 
the shadow may sweep over the earth in a band 
several thousand miles in length, but never more 
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event. Although astronomers will take power- 
ful instruments to points of vantage to photo- 
graph it, it is quite possible to obtain very inter- 
esting results with a small camera, which clearly 
show the “corona” and other characteristic 
features. In any event, the eclipse itself will be a 
spectacle that one will recall to his last days, 
and despite the possibility of clouds, a trip at 
the time to a position where the eclipse may be 
seen will be well worth while. 

The accompanying map shows what is called 
the path of totality, or the region in which the 
sun may be seen as completely obscured. Else- 
where in the United States, part of the sun will 


TOTALITY OF SOLAR ECLIPSE, JANUARY 24, 1925 


JAMES STOKLEY, JR. 


than about a hundred miles in width. This is 
due to the fact that the sun and moon appear 
to us to be about the same size. At the time of a 
total solar eclipse, the apparent size of the moon 
is slightly larger than the sun, thereby completely 
concealing it. An eclipse may occur when the 
relative distances make the moon seem a little 
smaller, then the sun will in no part of the earth 
appear completely obscured, but a ring of light 
from its edge will be seen. This is called an 
annular eclipse, and is of no particular impor- 
tance generally speaking. 

As will be seen by reference to the map, the 
path of totality for this eclipse will pass over 
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parts of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The northern and southern edges of the path are 
shown by the upper and lower of the lines, and 
the middle one indicates the center, where the 
length of the eclipse will be greatest. The 
duration is also greater at the eastern end; in 
New Haven it will last two minutes, but Buffalo 
will only see it for a minute and eight seconds. 
As it moves from west to east, it occurs a little 
later at the eastern end. The middle of the 
eclipse is at 9.07 a.m., Eastern Standard Time 
at Buffalo, 9.11 a.m. at New York—where, 
however, it is only visible in the northern part 
of the city and there only for thirty seconds— 
and at 9.13 a.m. at New Haven. 

On the whole, the region of New Haven seems 
to be about the most favorable location, and 
many astronomers will go there to see it. Al- 
though weather-bureau records show only 32% 
of clear days there, at the time of the year, it is 
higher than any other convenient location, and 
it has been stated that 9.00 a.m. is the clearest 
time vf day. Estimates have been made that 
the chances for clear weather are about one in 
two. Buffalo can only boast of 6% of clear days 
and Ithaca of 17%. 

With the large instruments used by the astron- 
omer to photograph an eclipse some arrange- 
ment is necessary to follow the motion of the 
sun across the sky. But, with a small camera, 
fast plates—these should be backed—and a 
lens of large aperture, an exposure may be 
given of sufficient. brevity to eliminate the effect 
of motion. The longer the focus of the lens, 
the larger will be the image, but the effect of 
motion would be more enhanced. About 10 
inches would be a convenient focus, but one as 
short as 6 inches will give a fair-sized image 
which may then be enlarged. Probably the best 
arrangement for the camera would be to use a 
tripod with a tilting-top. About an hour before 
totality, the moon begins to creep in front of the 
sun. This may be watched through an old 








negative, or smoked glass, and the camera, 
focused on infinity, should be kept carefully 
pointed towards the sun. 

At the beginning of totality, the corona 
flashes into view. This is a mass of luminous 
material which surrounds the sun and can only 
be seen at the time of an eclipse, and appears 
as great streamers projecting from it. At F/4.5, 
and with a fast plate, such as the Eastman 40 
(Seed 23), a five-to-ten-second exposure should 
record it. The plan most certain, however, 
would be to give a series of exposures varying 
from, let us say, two to thirty seconds, on sepa- 
rate plates. This should be planned before, and 
rehearsed, as the eclipse cannot be repeated at 
will. If it is desired to record the partial phases, 
as the moon advances over the sun before totality, 
and recedes on the other side afterwards, a 
series of exposures may be made on the same 
plate. These should be very brief, and with the 
lens stopped down as far as possible. 

For information as to the principal features 
of an eclipse of the sun, as well as a more extended 
discussion of its causes, the reader is referred to 
any modern text on astronomy, or, better still, 
Prof. S. A. Mitchell’s “Eclipses of the Sun’, 
published in 1923 by the Columbia University 
Press. Specific information concerning the 1925 
eclipse may be found in a government publica- 
tion, “The Total Eclipse of the Sun January 
24th, 1925”, which appeared as a supplement to 
the American Ephemeris for that year, and 
which may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. for 30 cents. This includes 
a large-scale map of the path of totality 
from which the one accompanying this article 
was copied. 

[We are glad to be able to announce an excep- 
tionally interesting, illustrated article, ““The 
Camera In Star-Land’’, by Mr. James Stokley, 
Jr., which will appear in the December, 1924, 
issue with photographs from Mt. Wilson and 
Yerkes Observatories.—Eb1ror.| 
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EDITORIAL 








Ethics in Photography 


MONG the speakers at a large meeting of 

professional photographers, recently, were 
two well-known studio-proprietors, each differ- 
ing widely from the other in personality and 
business-methods. One is the manager of his 
own studio, and all the sittings are made by 
himself. Consequently, the finished pictures 
bear the unmistakable stamp of his individuality. 
Each portrait that leaves his establishment 
exemplifies the result of his personal study and 
observation which extend over a period of years. 
He takes pride in being his own photographer— 
not “operator”. He is directly identified with 
the product of his studio. Were he to engage 
a man to take his place in the studio, to pose 
and light the sitter and even to coax from him, 
or her, the supremely characteristic expression 
and attitude admired by relatives and friends, 
the direct credit (for this achievement) would 
belong to the studio-substitute, the employer 
remaining merely the proprietor. To be sure, the 
latter would have the satisfaction of employing 
so capable a substitute, one who is an artist. 
When this studio-proprietor exhibits the product 
of his studio at conventions, where frequently 
prizes are offered for artistic excellence, he 
could not honestly claim personal authorship. 
To do so, would be to sail under false colors and, 
if diseovered—as he surely would be—he would 
have reason to be seriously embarrassed. If, 
however—and this is not always easy of accom- 
plishment—he were disposed to impart his val- 
uable knowledge to his photographer, train him 
in his own ways, so that the work of both were 
exactly alike, the case might assume a different 
aspect. On the other hand, we remember a 
case, about thirty years ago, in which the photo- 
grapher proved to be an artist superior to his 
employer, one of America’s foremost portrait- 
photographers, whose failing health obliged him 
to go abroad and leave his wife to carry on 
the business. The news of the change spread 
rapidly, patronage increased, with added profits 
—the result of superior work, a more pleasing 
studio-atmosphere and—judicious business man- 
agement, and everyone directly interested was 
correspondingly happy, while the studio-sub- 
stitute was given full and uniform credit for 
his artistic ability. 


The studio-proprietor, mentioned at the 
beginning of this editorial, furthermore, is abso- 
lutely opposed to the practice of soliciting 
sittings by telephone, although most photo- 
graphers make use of it. He declares that his 
patronage has been greatly increased by persons 
of eminence, because he is one who has not 
annoyed them by telephonic solicitation. He 
treats his patrons with the utmost consideration 
— if late in keeping appointments; if capricious 
or unreasonable during sittings, or in the adverse 
selection of proofs. He treats every customer 
as a guest, and, being himself highly educated 
and refined, he finds it easy to meet his distin- 
guished patrons on a mentally and personally 
equal basis. He deprecates the use of coupons. 

The other photographer is a business-man, 
pure and simple. He has little use for esthetic 
tastes or, what he calls, ‘frills’. He instructs 
his numerous photographers in the usual polite 
methods of approaching customers, whether in 
the studio or in their homes. His remarkable 
success appears to justify every means he employs 
to procure sittings. He frankly declares that 
he uses the telephone freely—again and still 
again, until the person thus invited capitulates 
and makes an appointment. He sees that it is 
kept. As to the use of coupons, he believes in 
it thoroughly—anything, he says, to land a 
prospective customer. The dignity of the pro- 
fession is of little moment to him. 

And we should not overlook the class of 
portrait-studio which does business on a very 
large scale, and whose daily output is so enormous 
that quality suffers in consequence. Its business- 
methods are frequently questionable, yet so insid- 
ious that they escape the notice of a trusting pub- 
lic, which willingly pays the exorbitant charges 
for pictures in the vain belief that it is getting 
the best it is possible to produce. Nor are 
these pictures always permanent; for they are 
made on deceptively attractive paper—a cheap 
substitute for a permanent but expensive medium. 
Even if replaced, the new prints from these 
questionable studios are no better. No wonder, 
then, that these establishments enjoy a pros- 
perity far in excess of their real deserts, and to 
the detriment of high-class studios that are con- 
ducted in an exemplarily honest manner. If 
the public were intelligently discriminating, such 
a condition might not exist. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfzboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazIne awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 





Awards—Advanced Competition 
Mountains and Hills 
Closed August 31, 1924 


First Prize: D. B. McRae. 
Second Prize: A. E. Rutenbeck. 
Third Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 


Honorable Mention: Richard O. Anderson; Ross, E. 
Beynon; Haidee Broszeit; L. J. Creegan; George M. 
Gerhard; D. O. Macko; Winston H. Pote; Ralph F. 
Pratt; A. T. Russell; Walter Rutherford; John O. 
Scudder; Kenneth D. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1924-1925 


“*Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 
“*Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

‘**Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“*Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“‘Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 
““My Home.” Closes January 31. 
**Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“*Child-Studies.”» Closes March $1. 
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FIRST PRIZE—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 
D. B. MC RAE 


THE TOP OF THE RIDGE 








MEDITATION 





A. E. RUTENBECK 


SECOND PRIZE—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue August competition, “Mountains and Hills” 
—results published in this issue—is eminently inter- 
esting in a pictorial sense, as is evidenced by the pic- 
tures that have received official recognition. Geo- 
graphically, too, these views are engaging, and they 
serve to increase the beholder’s knowledge of regions 
in different parts of this country. The reader is made 
familiar with natural scenery in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Colorado, Utah, California, Wash- 
ington and Alberta (Canada)—surely, interesting 
portions of a trans-continental tourist’s itinerary. 

“The Top of the Ridge” excels by reason of its un- 
usual design and the aerial expanse—a certain bigness 
of space. The composition does not quite satisfy on 
account of the large, dark bush in the near foreground. 
The sense of isolation is well expressed, the fine values 
and gradations of the snow-covered spaces, and the 
admirable atmospheric quality, impart great beauty to 
this mountainous scene. 

Data: Made from the top of Black Mountain (Utah); 
May, 1924; late afternoon; hazy bright; 5 x 7 Seneca- 
view-camera; 12-inch rear combination of Planato- 
graph lens; stop, U.S. 32; 4-time color-screen; 1 second; 
Commercial Panchromatic Film; A.B.C. Pyro (Time 
and Temperature Method); enlarged 2144 diameters 
on P. M. C. No. 9. 

The beholder cannot fail to be impressed by the 
grandeur of A. E. Rutenbeck’s view which the author 
calls “Meditation”. The picture is in a low key, and 


the apparently hurrying clouds suggest an approach- 
ing storm, for nature is surely in an agitated mood. 
The sombre foreground serves to emphasise the dark 





middle distance, beyond which appear the distant 
planes, the scene culminating in a luminous sky topped 
by angry-looking clouds. The whole pictorial design 
represents a tremendous crescendo brought to a sudden 
stop—a stirring symphonic effect! The picture is well 
balanced—aided by the great tree at the right. 

Data: North Cheyenne Canyon, Colorado; August; 
1 p.m.; bright light; Eastman 3144 x 414; 5-inch Zeiss 
Kodak; F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman Autographic 
Film; pyro, tank-devel.; enlarged on P. M. C. 

The outstanding pictorial feature in Elliott Hughes 
Wendell’s eloquent picture, ““Vermont”’, is the state- 
road. It enters the “enclosure” at the lower right, 
sweeps gracefully around a clump of trees, past a little 
domicile, and onward towards woods and distant hills 
—a typical Vermont landscape. The artist must have 
keenly enjoyed this motor-trip, if I may judge from 
the dedication of his picture to the Green Mountain 
State. The title is certainly appropriate and Mr. 
Wendell could have paid no more graceful compli- 
ment to his host—the State of Vermont. I, too, 
motored through the northern part of Vermont in 
September, 1923, but my camera records no such 
lovely landscape as Mr. Wendell’s delightful me- 
mento of an equally delightful journey. The intro- 
duction of a pretty road in a landscape, with its en- 
trance and its exit has always been desired in order to 
give interest to an open view. It has generally been 
well managed, with grateful shadows, here and there, 
as instanced many times in these pages; but never— 
if my memory serves me rightly—has it formed the 
principal feature of the landscape and captured the 
hearts of the jury by its sheer beauty, as in the case of 
Mr. Wendell’s “Vermont”. 
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- VERMONT 


Data: Made on auto-trip between Montpelier and 
Brandon, Vermont; July, 5 p.M.; sun; 244 x 344 Icar- 
ette “C’’; 4 1/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens; stop, F/5.6; 
sky-filter; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. Speed Film; 
pyro, tank-devel.; 6x10 enlargement on Eastman 
Portrait Bromide, Royal Mat. 

Witrrep A. FReNcuH. 


Some Questions Answered 


Why are -developers almost always composed of 
three elements: developing-agent, sulphite and alkali? 

Because the developing-agent is the basis of develop- 
ment, while the sulphite—generally sodium sulphite— 
possesses the property of preserving the developing- 
agent in solution; and the alkali—generally sodium 
carbonate, potassium carbonate, caustic soda or 
caustic potash—possess the quality of aiding the 
developing-agent, making it act more energetically 
and rapidly. 

Why may we, when using a developer which contains 
sulphate of diamidophenol (amidol), omit the alkali? 

Because this developing-substance with the sulphite 
alone possesses sufficient developing-energy. 


Why is it necessary with certain developers like 
glycin, to dissolve the sulphite before adding the 
developing-agent? 

Because glycin is very difficult to dissolve in pure 
water, while it dissolves readily in a solution of sulphite. 


Why should sulphite that is covered with white 
efflorescence not be used for developer? 

Because such sulphite has lost more or less of its 
preservative properties and no longer fulfils the object 
of its use. 


Why does the quantity of sulphite vary so much in 
different formulas which contain the same substances? 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 
THIRD PRIZE—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 


Because the sulphite not only ensures the preservation 
of the developer but exercises an influence on the 
color of the silver-deposit obtained by development. 
Some kinds of plates require a large quantity of sulphite 
in the developer to produce a black precipitate of 
silver, but others require very little; the quantity of 
sulphite should, therefore, be in relation to the develop- 
ing-agent as well as to the emulsion on the plates. 


Why, in preparing photographic baths, should the 
water not be taken fresh from the faucet or well, 
but first boiled and cooled? 

Because the public-service water contains a great 
deal of air that lessens the preserving-power of the 
solutions made with it. Well and spring-water often 
contain much lime: the boiling expels the air and 
precipitates the lime. 


Copying Halftone Reproductions 


AtTHouGH Pxoro-Era MaGaztne has published 
several excellent ways to copy halftone reproductions 
the one described by The British Journal sounds 
useful, 

The mat side of a piece of acid-etched groundglass 
is daubed all over with vaseline, which is then polished 
off with a dry cloth until it is uniformly clean and 
smooth-looking. The groundglass prepared in this 
manner is then laid, mat side up, on the halftone, 
and then slightly drawn away until the screen or dot 
effect disappears. The distance of separation thus 
created depends on the fineness of the screen, and is 
usually 1/16 to 1/8 inch. This intervening space is 
secured by means of narrow strips of card of the re- 
quired uniform thickness placed along the edges be- 
tween the halftone and the groundglass. Soft-tone 
effects can be obtained from hard-outlined originals 
by this method; but the dryplate should be fully 
exposed and well developed. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1924 


THERE is always a decided interest in the Indoor- 
Genre Competition. A number of factors contribute 
to this end, and not the least among these is the human 
element involved. This is especially true if a pretty 
girl happens to be the subject. However, no matter 
how old or how young the model may be, there is much 
of beauty, interest and value to be found in the making 
of a good indoor-genre. This year it is to be hoped 
that there will be greater emphasis placed on making 
genres of the so-called humdrum activities of life and 
fewer of models quietly reading. The attempt should 
be made to bring out the glory and beauty that there 
is in honest toil. Surely the haymaker in the barn, 
the blacksmith at the forge, the housewife at the door, 
the gardener among his greenhouse flowers, and sim- 
ilar themes, may be made into attractive indoor-genres. 

It-has been said that Americans are living at such a 
rapid pace that the meaning of the word “home” is 
losing its significance and beauty. Motion-pictures, 
plays, clubs, lodges, dances and social affairs follow one 
another so rapidly that when those are combined with 
the pressure of business or professional duties, a man 
or a woman has virtually no time at all to be at home 
or to make a home for others. In a measure, those 
who live in a city are not to be blamed for the desire 
to get out of the uncomfortable and tiny apartments 
in which they are compelled to live. However, even 
one room is “home” to those who make it so. It is 
my purpose to emphasise the home-element in this 
indoor-genre competition with a view to bringing out 
the fact that home is more often a matter of heart 
than anything else. The pictures submitted in last 
year’s competition proved convincingly that it was 
possible to bring out the home-loving instinct of the 
average American and that, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, home is still “the best place in all the 
world” to most of us. 

Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to pro- 
duce delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It must ring 
true to be convincing. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric-light. A cloudy-bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and $ p.m. during the months of 
November and December is particularly good for in- 
door-genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 


should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled elec- 
tric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that will 
enable the worker to obtain excellent results at night. 
However, owing to the very intensity of the illumina- 
tion, various forms of light-diffusion must be evolved 
in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts and un- 
pleasing facial expressions. Care should be taken to 
make sure that the electric wiring of the house and . 
that the “service” electric current will permit such a 
powerful lamp to be used without danger of blowing 
out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring in the 
house, or, possibly, the operator. In most cases, the 
use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will cause no 
trouble, and it is by far the most effective illuminant 
because there is no smoke, noise or dust. Two or more 
of these lamps should answer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
in an are, and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day 
that may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke 
and dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers to insure 
getting an equipment that will meet his needs. Ob- 
viously, these outfits are more expensive than nitrogen- 
filled electric-lamps; but if the camerist can afford one 
of these outfits, he should be able to produce excel- 
lent results. Of course, the use of gas does not enable 
the worker to place the illumination where it will do 
the most good. However, a little originality will work 
wonders, and even a gas reading-lamp may be made to 
serve the purpose. Those who demur at the use of 
flashpowder should remember that the modern flash- 
light-outfit, with its flashbag, virtually does away with 
the smoke-nuisance; and, at the same time, so muffles 
the noise of the explosion that the subject is not per- 
turbed in the least. If the worker will use flashpowder 
according to directions, and with care, there is no more 
danger to himself or to his subject than there is in 
motoring, canoeing or swimming. Of course, he who 
takes risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flash- 
lights at night, or during the day when the light is 
weak, arrest motion and permit the use of low-speed 
lenses that are fitted to cameras of moderate cost. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his models to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will ap- 
prove. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
to make the picture conform to the characteristics of 
the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact to obtain 
effect. By that I mean, do not depict mother reading 
a magazine when she was never known to have the time 
because of the necessity to darn socks and sew on but- 
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GRIEF KENNETH D. 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


tons; and do not show brother studying hard when he 
is notoriously averse to books. Even though strangers 
may not be aware of these discrepancies, often the 
models themselves will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “posey” attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is to 
resort to pictorial dissimulation; but, in representing 
the models as reading, or looking at an object, be sure 
to direct the eye so that the effect will be convincing. 
The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of Pooto-Era Macazine. We all see subjects 
of great artistic and human appeal; but we fail to make 
the most of them. Subjects for this and every compe- 
tition are about us without number. The fault lies 
with us and not with any dearth of suitable material. 
Let every camerist attune himself to the human 
and artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were reproduced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big things when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this competi- 
tion, for example, some will not compete unless they 
feel that they have equaled or surpassed the interest- 








SMITH 


ing and excellent example of interpretation. To my 
way of thinking, this is a mistake and will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each worker 
should stand upon his own photographic feet and, re- 
gardless of the achievements of others, make his own 
place in photography. The jury passes upon each 
picture solely on account of its merit, and without any 
consideration of the name or reputation of the maker. 
We welcome the newcomer as heartily as we greet the 
work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist hesitate 
to hold his head up with the best of them and thus grow 
in photographic strength by honest effort and origi- 
nality. Few men or women have achieved success 
without first meeting squarely the problems of life, and 
pictorial fame is won on the same basis by meeting and 
solving the problems of photography. 
A. H. Brarps ey. 


Our Competition Deadline 


Owtna to the increasing number of prints which 
continue to arrive after the closing-date of each com- 
petition we are compelled to make a rule that all such 
prints will be returned or entered in a later appropriate 
competition. Please allow sufficient time. It will 
help us and you. 5; 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Macazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter-prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed August 31, 1924 


First Prize: Stanley Shiner. 
Second Prize: S. Horino. 
Honorable Mention: Garnet E. Jacques; John H. 
Kemp, Jr.; Henry A. Lyner; King McAdam; T. M. 
McNulty; L. G. Wells. 


Good for the Beginners 


Nor in several months have the beginners made such 
a showing of keen interest and sent in so many pictures. 
The fact is that for a number of days more pictures were 
entered in the Beginners’ Competition than in the 
Advanced. However, eventually the number of prints 
for the senior competition became larger and larger; 
but for a time the beginners had it all their own way. 
Even as I write these lines, I am not so sure but that 
there will be as many prints in one competition as in 
the other. This activity is very gratifying and it shows 
that a new spirit of enthusiasm for picture-making is 
quietly sweeping over the country. The radio did 
entice many from the hobby of photography and made 
listening-in seem more attractive than making prints 
or enlargements on a _ winter-evening. However, 
according to some letters received, the radio has lost 
its strong appeal and the delight of picture-making is 
coming to its own again. Let me make it clear that I 
do not think that the radio will lose its popularity 
with amateur photographers. I do believe that from 
now on it will not occupy the entire spare time of so 
many of our readers. The radio, in my opinion, will 
take its place with the piano, talking machine and 
player-piano. 

Another point that seems to be well to mention is 
that the quality of the work sent in by beginners is 
improving. There are not so many careless snapshots. 
There are marked evidences of a sincere attempt to 
make a good picture. A number of our beginners are 
already stepping up into the Advanced Competitions 
and doing so with credit to themselves and to photo- 
graphy. So many of us forget that we were once 
beginners. Perhaps we knew no more than the present 
generation about photography; at least, I believe that 
we have neglected to help the beginner, as years ago we 
were helped by a friend. As I have said a number of 
times, the future of photography lies in the instruction 
and interest given to the beginner by those who are the 
technical and pictorial leaders of to-day. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter from a reader in 
which he states that the pictures in the Beginners’ 
Competition for that issue, in his opinion, were far 
superior to those which appeared in the Advanced 
department. I agreed with him that they pleased me 
better than those submitted by the so-called advanced 
workers. However, this beginner failed to appreciate 
the technique and artistic skill which were used to 
produce a picture which he did not like. Although I 
liked the beginners’ pictures myself, because the sub- 
jects interested me, I did know that the beginners had 
not worked so hard and intelligently as the advanced 
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STANLEY SHINER 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


workers to win their prizes. Moreover, the beginner 
may have stumbled onto his good fortune but the 
advanced worker might have worked for several days 
to obtain the result which did not please many. How- 
ever, the picture and its effect upon the observer is the 
ultimate factor in making it pleasing or not. Hence, 
even with full credit to the advanced worker and 
allowances for good fortune on the part of the beginner, 
the picture—no matter how or by whom produced— 
will stand or fall by its own appeal. 

A letter is just at hand from a subscriber who ques- 
tions the selection of some of the prize winners and 
Honorable Mentions. He points out certain faults in 
the pictures which seem to him to violate some of the 
rules of pictorial composition so often mentioned in our 
pages. Frankly, the more that I study pictures and 
watch the work of juries the more I am convinced that 
every pictorial law may be broken if the picture delights 
the eye and touches the heart. This may appear to be 
eating my own advice. Yet, it is not. We must have 
fundamental rules and we must encourage beginners 
to abide by them. There must be a common ground of 
departure. Nevertheless, in my own opinion, a begin- 
ner may produce a master-piece—and so may the 
advanced pictorialist—which does not conform to 
every rule of so-called good technique and artistry. 
I have listened to songs which have been sung by 
some of the leading soloists of the United States and 
Europe. Often, they were so perfect in technique that 
all life, joy, feeling and appeal was stifled. Again I 
have heard an untrained singer with the soul of music 
in his heart sing the same songs and I was stirred to 
the very depths. The beginner in photography may 
have the soul of pictorial beauty and have no technique; 





but see how his work appeals, how he grows and 
finally enters the ranks of the pictorial elect. Far- 
fetched, you say? Ah, no; it has been done and, even 
now, is being done. 

Hence, I say, ‘““Good for the Beginner” and may his 
number increase and may those of us who have some 
photographic knowledge render constructive service 
by sympathetic interest in his humble efforts. What 
is more, let us not forget the day when we entered a 
darkroom for the first time and experienced that feeling 
of awe and mystery while a friend showed us how to 
develop a plate or film. Then, shall we ever forget the 
first time that we tried it alone? Let our memories 
travel back over the years and, I believe that if we do 
and are honest with ourselves, the next beginner we 
meet will feel that in us he has a friend—one who will 
not make fun of him nor assume an air of superiority. 
After all, what have we to be so proud about? Did 
we make perfect prints or enlargements the first time? 
Emphatically, no! A. H. BearbDsLey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “June’’, Stanley Shiner has shown a fine sense of 
proportion in that he has allotted the right amount of 
space to the cloud-filled sky and to the land as well. 
The group of trees at the left occupies a goodly portion 
of the picture-area; but minor arboreal groups follow 
at intervals in beautiful perspective, at the left, and 
well into the center of our picture, so that the critic- 
beholder feels that the composition is well and spon- 
taneously balanced. To place a prominent object 
somewhere at the right would prejudice the present 
satisfactory appearance of this attractive landscape. 
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Data: Made not far from Cleveland, Ohio; June, 
11 a.m.; bright light; No. 3 Kodak (3144 x 44%); Bausch 
& Lomb F/6.3 lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Eastman 
Panchromatic Cut Film; pyro, tray-devel.; enlarged 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide. 

The theme and pictorial pattern of “Water-Lily’, 
by S. Horino, have been well conceived. The mass of 
aquatic flowers and their expansive leaves has been 
managed skilfully. Although it occupies completely 
the lower right corner, a distant section extends into 
the middle of the picture, and across it, so that the 
interest is not confined to the place where it began. 
Tall, slender grasses, judiciously placed, enhance the 
interest and beauty of the picture, and possible monot- 
ony of the water-surface is averted by the ripples 


WATER-LILY 


Good Substitute for a Film Washing Tank 


TxHose who use the bathroom for photographic 
purposes and do not possess the washing-tank, will 
find the following contrivance an excellent substitute. 
Obtain a board about 3 feet and 6 inches in length 
and 10 inches wide and nail thin battens across it at 
regular intervals, keeping them several inches apart. 
To the upper end of the board, attach a piece of lead 
piping, leaving about an inch of the pipe projecting. 
To this end, fasten a piece of rubber-tubing and connect 
it with the bath-tap. 

It will bé necessary to bore a number of holes in the 
leaden tube, at intervals of half an inch, thus permitting 
the water to run freely down the wash-board. To use 
the board, rest the end from which the tube leads just 





S. HORINO 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


caused, probably, by a gentle breeze. The immediate 
foreground is appropriately low in tone, and gradually 
becomes less so as it merges in the middle distance. 
The artist—and such he is, although classed as a 
beginner—is a Japanese and displays the typical 
artistic taste of his race. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Washington; July 10, 2 p.M.; 
bright light; 4x5 Graflex; Wollensak Verito lens; 
stop, F/8; 5-time ray-filter; 1/35 second; Eastman 
Kodak roll-film; M. Q.; print, Iris C. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 





Our Competition Deadline 


Owrne to the increasing number of prints which 
continue to arrive after the closing-date of each com- 
petition we are compelled to make a rule that all such 
prints will be returned or entered in a later appropriate 
competition. Please allow sufficient time. It wi 
help us and you. 


below the bath-tap and connect the tube and tap. 
The water should flow gently down the board. 

When the plates have been fixed and hardened, 
they should be placed film up on the board, with their 
edges resting against the battens. The substitute for 
the washing-tank which I have described is suitable 
for a 3144 x 5)% outfit. For smaller plates, of course, 
a smaller board should be made. If, however, the 
board is to be used only for film-washing, do not fix 
battens to it. Instead, keep the films in position 
with the aid of a few drawing-pins. Plates and films 
washed on this easily constructed washing-board will 
become free of hypo in a much shorter time than if 
the usual washing-tank were employed. 

Joun B. Roswicx. 


[Let us have more items of this practical value from 
our readers. Some hint like this will help many others 
to get more pleasure and satisfaction from photo- 
graphy.—EpiTor | 
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» OVERTON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Pretty good work I call this. I should say that 
it is the best that has been offered for criticism for a 
long time. It is true that the picture is not exactly 
vertical—and pity ’tis that ’tis true—but those ex- 
quisite highlights, soft and well blended on the door 
and its frame, are a delight to the eye. And I think 
if those side-windows had been rubbed a little with 
the proper abrasive on the negative—not too much— 
a slightly lower tone would have helped the picture. 
Possibly, also, if the pictorialist had moved her camera 
a little to the left and had not given such a direct view, 
the bush would not have been quite so much in evidence 
—the bush being really an accessory, and is a trifle too 
prominent here. I suspect that a further distance 
might have given a general effect that would avoid 
the sort of isolation that mars the picture a little. 
Perhaps a little of the house above the door and a little 
more of the approach to the door might have added to 
the sense of completeness and shown the raison d’étre 
for the picture of door. 

With all its faults, it shows an appreciation on the 
part of the photographer which, I believe, should lead 
to greater things. I wish that I could do as well as 
Miss (or Mrs.) Wallace has done in the tones of this 
picture. 

E. L. C. Morse. 





Tue title, “A Canaan Doorway,” implies entrance 
to a quiet scene in the proverbial land flowing with 
milk and honey. This picture is restful because of its 
simplicity, the many angles of the door being relieved 
by the foliage. To open the door, however, one must 
first brush past the bushes, and then one is fearful 
that the uneven doorstep may prove unstable. The 
foliage on the left of the doorstep cuts off the founda- 
tion of the house, and gives the impression that the 
house is held up by the steps. Added to this, the slant 
of the door—possibly from tilting the camera in making 
the picture—makes the door appear to be falling in. 
These things tend to counterbalance what otherwise 
would be a very satisfying picture. 

The black window-frames and door-handle distract 
the eye from the central theme and would be improved 
by retouching. I would suggest also, trimming the 
picture to the outer edge of the window-frame on the 
right, and the left edge parallel to this. For the bottom 
cut at the front edge of the top step, and at the top 
just omit the heavy cornice over the door. 

Doris M. THornety. 


el 


“A Canaan Doorway” is an engaging subject 
and shows that its maker has artistic instincts. As 
a pictorial composition it is very successful, having, 
what Mr. French has so often stated in “Our Illus- 
trations” and elsewhere, a substantial foreground of 
a low key. The top of the picture (the lintel) is ap- 
propriately low in tone. The highest lights are the 


vertical windows either side of the door; but I do 
not find them seriously objectionable. 


Unfortunately, 
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A CANAAN DOORWAY 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


however, the print was badly trimmed, so that the 
doorway with its companion-windows appears to 
depart a little from the perpendicular; yet the very 
top seems to be horizontal, and the block is accurately 
squared. I wonder if in reality the doorway is not a 
little out of plumb? Technically, other than the 
seeming lack of plumbness, the picture is excellent. 


F. M. Bemis. 


TuE first thing that hits me in the eye, in “A Canaan 
Doorway”’, is that it threatens to fall over to one side. 
It isn’t plumb! Next. it’s flat; there are no shadows— 
at least, if there are any, they are hardly visible. If 
the door and frame are not plumb originally, then 
there may be some excuse for the photographer to 
make her picture true to life. All the same, she should 
have trimmed her print to make the subject appear 
plumb; for I don’t think that it is so decrepit that it 
wants to keel over! It looks like a well-built doorway, 
and in prime condition. The workmanship of the 
picture is all that one could wish, except that the 
leaves of the bush that are nearest the camera are a 
little indistinct. It’s an attractive subject that shows 
the photographer to have an artistic feeling; but a 
little play of sunlight, I believe, would make the 
picture look more interesting. 

A. A. ANTRIM. 





JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE 


Brown Prints by Simple Development 


OBTAINING brown prints by development alone is 
not by any means a new process, but for one reason or 
another it seems to be somewhat neglected in the 
United States, probably for the reason that uniformity 
of tone has been hard to obtain. Very good results, 
however, can be had with this method, together with a 
considerable saving of time, material and labor and 
many amateurs and professional photographers in 
England and the Continent make use of it. The devel- 
oper best adapted, as being the simplest and giving 
most uniform tones, is pyrocatechin used without 
sulphite. The objection has been made that without 
sulphite the developer does not keep very long; but 
German users consider it to be fairly good in this 
respect, while its tone-gradation is much extolled. 
The usual procedure is to give more exposure than for 
black and to dilute the developer more or less; but 
dilution, which leads to red and weak-looking prints, 
is not recommended, and it is best to stick to the 
brown and sepia tones. Following is a good formula 
for brown: Make in separate bottles 2 per cent. stock- 
solutions of pyrocatechin and of potassium carbonate, 
to be kept well corked. Just before using, mix equal 
parts of each, without sulphite or bromide. This acts 
rapidly and gives a very pleasing brown or sepia tone, 
which may be varied by increasing exposure and 
diluting the developer according to the wishes of the 
advanced or amateur worker.—Exchange. 
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Tue author of this month’s frontispiece, William W. 
Misuraca, has taken as a theme for artistic expression 
so prosaic a subject as a fog-bell protected by a mass 
of piles, and converted it into a truly attractive pic- 
ture. In the performance of his task, he has shown an 
aesthetic perception and a creative ability of very high 
order. He probably experienced some difficulty before 
he decided upon a satisfactory viewpoint, for as an 
artist he cannot be entirely contented with the place- 
ment of this ungainly apparatus. Personally, I feel 
the necessity of more space at the right, which would 
also push the large mass away from the center of the 
enclosure. The foreground with its reflections is 
interesting; yet I would be more pleased if a quarter 
of an inch could be sacrificed. Even so, there will be 
room at the very top. The picture was made in April, 
“‘on the afternoon of a partly cloudy day”’, and yet the 
clouds, beautiful as they are, do not seem to accord 
with the structure of the composition. The lower one 
strikes me as being too near the horizon; but I may be 
mistaken. According to the data, “the clouds were 
printed in on the enlargement.” The general effect of 
the “‘Fog-Bell”, however, is impressive and pleasing, 
and the technique is masterly; therefore, I regret to 
record seemingly frivolous objections. 

Data: Made in: New York Harbor; April, on the 
afternoon of a partly cloudy day; Icarette “C” (214 x 
314); Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5; used at full opening; 
Eastman Kodak film; pyro, tank-devel.; clouds printed 
in on the enlargement made on Wellington Bromoil 
Paper, Cream Crayon Rough, and inked in with 
personally-made inks. 

I wish that it were in my power to enumerate the 
many times, during the past forty years, that I have 
beheld and admired pictures of what many nature- 
lovers consider one of the greatest scenic wonders in 
the world—the Canyon of the Yellowstone. They 
have been shown in the form of paintings, photographs, 
stereoscopic transparencies, lantern-slides, auto- 
chromes and motion-pictures. The views presented 
have been made from stand-points in various parts of 
the canyon including the rim, and always thrilling in 
character. It has been reserved for the aerial photo- 
grapher, however, to reveal the entire physical struc- 
ture of this huge, irregular chasm, in all its awesome 
grandeur, and at one glance, as graphical y shown on 
page 244. Such a photograph is of profound interest not 
only to the naturalist and the geographer, but to the 
picture-lover and photographer, for it is absolutely 
accurate. It is fascinating to behold this novel aspect 
of a popular scenic wonder, and to study its peculiar 
structure, activities and the surrounding areas of 
woods and fields. Great credit is due to the skill and 
daring of the aerial photographer, Lieut. A. W. Stevens 
of the U.S. Army Air Service. 

Another photograph made from an airplane, and 
also by Lieut. Stevens, is shown on page 250. It 
pictures the famous Mt. Wilson Astronomical Observ- 
atory, in California. Incidentally—and to answer a 
previous inquiry—the name of this locality is in no 
way associated with the late President Woodrow 
Wilson. The picture is important in several ways 
but primarily to illustrate the topographical situation 








of the observatory amid the surrounding mountains 
and to give numberless astronomical students an ac- 
curate idea of the appearance of this well-equipped 
observatory. Elevation about 6,000 feet. 

In photographing Mt. Wilson observatory, from a 
great height, as he has, Lieut. Stevens has evidently 
tried to exercise a degree of artistic skill; for placing 
the object of principal interest in the foreground, and 
showing it diagonally, he includes the adjacent territory 
—one plane succeeding the other in superb atmospheric 
perspective. The sense of distance, as far as the eye 
can see, has been illustrated in an admirable manner. 

In reading Mr. Beardsley’s illuminating paper, 
one would think that the pictures made by the juvenile 
camerists he mentions need an apology or, at least, 
gentle consideration. I, for one, think that these 
photographs contain considerable merit. 

Look at “At Close of Day’’, page 252. Even if made 
by an experienced worker, this view of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee could not be severely criticised. The 
budding artist, Miss Jones, has avoided the common 
habit of placing either the sun or the island exactly 
in the middle of the picture-space (‘enclosure’). 
She has contrived to treat these two objects as a pair, 
placed high to allow the lunar reflection to assert 
itself, while dividing her marine-picture into two 
unequal lateral parts. If little Miss Jones is properly 
encouraged, as an accompaniment to assiduous study 
and practice on her part, she may become a pictorialist 
achieving great things. 

Louis Rundlett, Ethel Zillhart, Burt Hunt and Eve 
Vanderwater show discriminating taste in the choice 
of camera-subjects which should be developed together 
with a knowledge of composition. 

Louise Hedges’s “Rocky Point”, page 254, needs 
but the addition of a cloud in the present featureless 
sky to make it a picture worthy to be ranked with 
the prize-picture of Miss Jones. It is an admirable 
pictorial theme, has excellent tonal values and shows 
well-nigh faultless technique. 

Herman Liebert manifests an unmistakable eye for 
beauty in nature as demonstrated by his “Lake, 
Mountain and Forest’, page 255. Under-exposure 
detracts from what had the promise to become an 
exceptionally beautiful picture of the entire Lake 
Winnepesaukee region, with which I am fairly familiar. 
This young worker should be induced to make another 
trial, next season, for the viewpoint he had selected 
will surely yield a masterpiece, if the exposure is based 
on an improved technical knowledge. 

‘he remaining four aspirants—see pages 256 and 
257—appear to be training to become press-photo- 
graphers, with their well-indicated taste for outdoor- 
sports. “How to use the Camera more intelligently”, 
will doubtless be the slogan for these and, probably, 
many other juvenile members of these interesting 
world summer-camps. 

The “Argentine Motive’, page 258 is another example 
of pictorial photography produced by workers in the 
great South American republic. In respect to composi- 
tion, performance and artistic feeling, this outdoor 
genre does not compare favorably with the marine by 
another Argentinian pictorialist published in a previous 
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issue. Here, we have a superabundance of camera- 
material treated in a way that leads to confusion. 
The result cannot be said to be restful. It looks as 
if it were a hasty snapshot. The purpose of the worker 
may have been to illustrate a scene in the farming- 
district, the method of transportation, or the manner 
of primitive living among the poorer classes. As such, 
it would seem to be a success. Its news-interest will 
not escape appreciation by press-photographers, 
tourists headed for Argentina, or writers and lecturers 
interested in life in our distant sister republic. 

It is hardly to be expected that demolition-explo- 
sions should possess any pictorial value; but such is 
the case. The discriminating reader will observe 
explosions of this character on pages 264 and 265. 
They were photographed by an army officer at Camp 
Devens, last summer. Being a press-photographer in 
private life, he may have foreseen the pictorial pos- 
sibilities of these sudden shocks, for he succeeded in 
giving his exposures an element of picturesqueness 
that merits admiration. The resulting smoke, as 
shown in the destruction of a bridge, obligingly assumed 
a pyramidal form, which, in its setting of trees, gives 
the picture a quasi-classical appearance. 

Data: Made at Camp Devens, Mass.; August, 
3.45 p.m.; good light; about 1/370 second; 4x5 R. 
B. Graflex; 7 1/10-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/8; 
Graflex plate; Metol; print, P. M. C. Bromide. 

To have a young, full-blooded Sioux for a model, 
is a rare experience, and Mr. H. Clark Brown shows 
the results obtained—pages 266 and 267. Of the 
three Mr. Clark has contributed, “Following the 
Trail’ affords me the most satisfaction. Here, there 
is simplicity and unity. The nude figure of the young 
Indian is placed in quiet, subdued environment which 
is at once fitting, effective and artistic. There is 
fine action and grace of movement. The tone-values 
of the nude body are admirable in their fidelity. The 
other two efforts are not so happy, because of the 
distracting head-dress. More skilfull lighting would 
have helped to subdue the aggressively light colors 
of the feathers, instead of allowing them to dominate 
the picture. Nevertheless, the profile per se is excellent. 

Data: “Grass Dance of the Sioux” and “Following 
the Trail”, made at DeKalb, Ill., near Kishwaukee 
River; June, 1924; outdoors; Brownie 2A camera; film 
MQ developer; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide. “Benton 
Brave Hawk’’, made at DeKalb, IIl., 8 x 10 Eastman 
View Camera; 16-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/5; one 
second; combined daylight and spotlight; film; pyro, 
Cyko paper; MQ developer. 

Lieut. A. W. Stevens delights us with still another 
marvelous aerial photograph—the town of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, with the Wellesley College Campus in 
the foreground. Page 269. The definition is indeed 
remarkable in its clearness and accuracy. There is 
not the slightest visible distortion anywhere. More- 
over, the illumination is equally wonderful, and gives a 
startling stereoscopic effect to every part of the picture. 
The values, too, are astonishingly true and make 
this aerial view wonderfully realistic. Too much praise 
cannot be accorded to Lieut. Stevens for his extraor- 
dinary technical skill and artistic perception. 

The skill and resourcefulness of the press-photo- 
grapher are not generally known to the public. Alton 
H. Blackinton, attached to the photographic staff of 
the Boston Herald, is one of these active, daring, 
enterprising individuals, and constantly—even in his 
sleep—in search of something out of the ordinary 
for his insatiate graflex. His “Heroes of the Sea’’, 
page 270, is an example of his indefatigable activity. 
That he is a master-craftsman, a photographer of 


unlimited ingenuity and courage, goes without the 
saying. As a night-picture, “Heroes of the Sea” is a 
masterpiece in pictorial composition and execution. 
In lieu of the regular data, I submit the artist’s notes 
in regard to the making of the picture. 

“The sepia print I am submitting is one of a number 
of plates made at the Coast Guard Station on Plum 
Island. The only source of light was from the flare 
held in the hand of the surfman. An exposure of 
between 3 and 4 minutes was given at 6.20 P.M. in 
December. It was dark, a strong wind was blowing, 
and the temperature was at the zero mark. During the 
prolonged exposure, pieces of the flare kept dropping 
to the ground which accounts for the white streak. 
In presenting this picture for publication in the Roto- 
gravure section of the Herald, I spotted the streak out 
of the print, but am sending you a straight, untouched 
print.” 

“White Birches”, page 274 and front-cover, is a 
typical view in the woods near North Conway, N.H., 
the celebrated summer-resort. Mr. Hunting’s picture 
is a delight to the eye. Despite an invitation to admire 
the sun-kissed ferns in the foreground, we devote our 
attention to the, trio of white birches and, subsequently, 
to the companion-group, a few feet away. The idea 
of composing the picture in this way shows the artistic 
intuition of the photographer, who is the foremost 
professional (all-around) worker in his locality. When 
there happens to be no portrait-appointment at the 
studio, Mr. Hunting, camera in hand, may be found 
in the woods making pictures. There is no need 
to search for them, they greet you at every hand. 
The whole region is filled with pictorial possibilities. 

Data: Made at North Conway, N.H.; October; 
strong light; Eastman 8x 10 View Camera; 12-inch 
Ross lens; no color-screen; stop, F/22; 5 seconds expo- 
sure; Orthonon plate; pyro-soda; Azo E No. 2. 


Honorable Mention 


“Tue Crossing”, No 1, of group, page 280, depicts a 
railroad-track in perspective with a conspicuous sign 
not far away indicating a crossing. The track is 
soon lost to sight, seemingly about to penetrate the 
distant hills over which a pleasing sky makes: its 
appearance. The fine impression produced by the 
large, original print is difficult to render in a greatly 
reduced halftone. 

Data: locality not given; August, 3.30 p.m.; bright 
light; 14-inch front combination of a T. R. lens; stop, 
F, 22; 1/25 second; Seed L. Ortho plate; Aristo print. 

“Barton Flats’, No. 2, is a superb rendering of a 
magnificent landscape. The locality is described in 
the data. There is not a spot that the artist has 
neglected. The picture is surcharged with interest 
which culminates in the glorious sky. The proportions 
of the print are admirable, the technique equally so; 
but to what the worker wishes to invite the beholder’s 
special attention, appears to be subordinated. 

Data: San Bernardino Mountains, near the Municipal 
Playgrounds of the City of Los Angeles (a camp and 
vacation-place maintained by the municipality of 
Los Angeles for citizens living in the same city at 
extremely moderate rates) about ninety miles from 
L. A. 4 p.m.; 13x 18 cm. Lang camera; 11-inch Carl 
Zeiss Protar (single combination); stop, F/18; ray- 
filter (about K 3); 1 second; standpoint elevation 
7000 feet; Eastman Commercial Ortho; pyro-metol 
(tank-devel.); enlarged on Defender Velours Black 
Glossy. 

“The Chair’, No. 3, represents a view of Cascade 
Mountains, Washington. The small reduction prevents 
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an adequate analysis of what in the original print was 
a conventional, though pleasing view. 

Data: July 24; bright sunlight; 244x314 No. 1 
Autographic Kodak, Jr.; Meniscus lens; No. 1 stop; 
1/50 second; Eastman N. C. Film; tank-powder; 
print, Azo No.3 E. 

“Mt. Whittier, N.H.”, No. 4, is a very pretty view; 
but the sky reflected in the immediate fore ground, 
and the dark mass of foliage at the right and siesied 
in the stream—forming a broad, solid dark mass 
along the entire right side of the picture-are -a—tmilitate 
against the artistic success of the worker’s effort. 

“The Mountain Wall’, No. 5, is a short-scaled 
photograph—very dark foreground, line of hills medium 
tone, and sky extremely bright. Each part extends 
laterally across the picture-area—a circumstance which 
does not make for good composition, topographi- 
cally correct as the effort may be. The pictorial 
effect is striking by reason of prevailing strong con- 
trasts; but when the values of the lower and upper 
areas are sacrificed for the benefit of the intervening 
one (the range of hills), there must be a lack of harmony. 

“Monarch of the Hills’, No. 6, is a noble example 
of majestic scenery, typical of the country around 
Banff, Alberta. The eye is taken captive by the 
colorful appearance of the huge crag, the lofty, slender 
trees, the impression of primitive wildness, and the 
beautiful quality of the print. And yet the observer 
will soon discover that the sky is barren of interest 
and that the foreground is weak. The latter feature 
is emphasised by the proximity of the large tree at 
the left. To darken the area which constitutes the 
foreground, and to give the sky the mere suggestion 
of a cloud, or of clouds, would tend to improve the 
already pleasing picture. Sorry, Mr. Macko, but like 
the others, you asked for criticism. 

Data: Made at Castle (near Banff), Canada; July, 
9 am.; bright light; 314.x 5% folding Ansco; 54- 
inch Wollensak lens F/7.7; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman N. C. Film; N. Q.; print, Gevaert Novobrom 
No. 10 Vigorous. 





Example of Interpretation 


Tue competition next in order will have “Indoor 
Genres” as subject for interpretation. Mr. Beardsley 
has suggested on a preceding page a number of topics, 
so that participants will have a-plenty to consider. 
Hopeful workers should remember, however, that 
originality or novelty of the theme to be treated is 
of great importance. If they want to be sure, let them 
“turn ‘these pages’ o’er and o’er, and see what others 
have done before.” Kenneth D. Smith is noted for 
his ability to avoid the conventional in pictorialism, 
as exemplified by his “Grief’’, page 282. 

Data: R. B. Auto Graflex; 7-inch Wollensak Verito; 
stop, F/4; 1/5 second; Graflex Film; pyro; Wellington 
B. B. Toned Mat. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THERE is a tendency—I regret to observe—among 
some of our contributing critics to be unnecessarily 
severe in pointing out shortcomings, and insufficiently 
eager to indicate the merits of his effort. Let it be 
remembered, too, that we all are indebted to those 
who willingly offer their pictures for public criticism. 

Witrrep A, FRENCH. 


How to Clean Lenses 


Autways use old, worn linen, never cotton or mixed 
stuff. Cotton has angles that are harder than the glass 
and will scratch it. Never use chamois leather! 

Photographie Moderne. 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 








The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 


There is a market for every good photograph. 


benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


Touring Topics, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Art Editor. Uses 
pictorial studies of the West, landscape, scenic, 
beauty-spots, etc., also genre studies of motoring. 
Prints 5x7 to 11x 14. A short caption describing 
the photograph is needed. Pays from $3.00 to 
$5.00 on publication. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Streets, 
Washington, D.C. Franklin L. Fisher, Art Editor. 
Uses photographs showing American scenes, indus- 
tries and places of interest as well as those of foreign 
lands illustrating the lives, customs and environ- 
ment of the peoples. Size of prints from 4x5 to 
11 x 14, glossy. From ten to fifty words of descrip- 
tive matter, giving the essential facts about the 
subject shown, should be sent. Write the editor 
for illustrated brochure giving details of require- 
ments before sending pictures. Pays from $1.00 
to $5.00 each print, on acceptance. “Photographs 
are constantly being added to The National Geo- 
graphic Society’s collection, which at present con- 
sists of upward of 200,000 subjects, covering the 
world.” 

Scientific American, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
J. Malcolm Bird, Art Editor. Uses pictures of new 
inventions, discoveries, ingenious engineering under- 
takings, unusual industrial developments, etc. Any 
size, glossy prints. Any amount of descriptive 
matter to thoroughly explain the print should be 
sent. Better write the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from $1.00 to $3.00 on acceptance. 

American Agriculturalist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Uses agricultural subjects typical of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and North 
Atlantic States. Size 214 inches” square and up. 
Cover pictures to be 8x 814. Enough descriptive 
matter to suit the editor should accompany the 
print, amount varies. Pays from 50 cents and up, 
according to print, on acceptance. 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Sumner W. Blossom, Art Editor. Uses 
mechanical, scientific, popular subjects, such as 
exploring, adventure, curiosities, personalities, etc. 
Glossy prints wanted. Enough descriptive matter 
to explain the pictures is wanted. It might be well 
to write the editors regarding their requirements 
before submitting prints. Pays from $3.00 up, on 
acceptance. 

Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. George Weymouth, Art 
Editor. Uses pictures of particular interest to farm 
people throughout the nation. Anything that will 
reproduce well. Wants a short caption or description 
of the picture sent. Pays from $1.00 to $3.00, 
according to value, on acceptance. It will be well 
to write to the editor about special pictures. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Mah Jong as an Exposure Meter 


A FRIEND of mine, planning to make a still-life 
photograph in his home was in a quandary as to the 
length of exposure he should give and, being accus- 
tomed to photographing outdoor-subjects called me up 
on the telephone, recently, to ask if I would be willing 
to advise him. After he had described the conditions 
in detail, and, knowing him to be a clever Mah Jong 
player, I advised him as follows: “Double once for a 
well-lighted room; double twice for a slow plate; 
double three times for a dark subject; double four 
times for a small stop. And my friend obtained 
several well-timed plates”. 


The Lure of a Photographers’ Convention 


Tuose who are fortunate enough to attend a photo- 
graphers’ annual convention never regret the required 
expenditure of time, effort and expense. The benefits 
derived are precious and abiding. Although those 
present are professional photographers—men and 
women—and manufacturers and dealers, an amateur- 
photographer, appreciating the rare opportunities 
offered to acquire useful and accurate information, 
will occasionally find his way into the convention-hall 
and to the dealers’ exhibits. 

It was so at the New England Photographers’ Con- 
vention which was held near Boston, last September. 
I happened to meet two amateur-workers there. I 
didn’t ask them how they got in—the affair being held 
exclusively in the interests of professional workers— 
but they did not seem to be ill at ease or out of place. 
On the contrary, they appeared to feel quite at home. 
They told me how they liked the exhibits of apparatus 
and photographs of the various plate and paper manu- 
facturers. They poured with delight over the ten 
large albums filled with pictorial gems by the foremost 
American portraitists which they had discovered in 
the Eastman Kodak enclosure, and which I myself had 
greatly enjoyed. They pulled me over to the Defender 
Company’s booth to admire a collection of exquisite 
genres by the Norwegian artist, Waldemar Eide. Mr. 
Salmon, the sales-manager, allowed me to take several 
of these gems for reproduction in PHoto-Era. 

The two amateurs sat near me during the inspiring 
talk of Victor Georg, and drank in every word he 
uttered. They confided to me, sotto voce, that he was 
“just great!”. They applauded him heartily when, 
pounding his right fist into his open left hand, he 
exclaimed, “‘Unless your picture has action, it is without 
interest!”, and “Along with interest you’ve got to have 
style!”. The speaker’s other forceful remarks, “The 
first requisite is a permanent print!” and “The domi- 
nating note in your work should be simplicity!’’, also 
stirred them. After the lecture, one of them—who, 
later, announced himself to me as a semi-professional 
and as a reader of PHoto-ERa since 1913—said to me, 
“That advice about simplicity in composition he gave 
is what you’ve been preaching these many years,” 
and I acknowledged the compliment. 

Although not members of the Association—one of 
them, the real amateur, belongs to the Union Camera 


Club of Boston—these two workers were included in 
the large official convention-group made in front of 
the New Ocean House. They told me that they had 
attended all the lectures, and had seen and heard 
everything of importance. On the last day of the 
Convention, the semi-professional told me that he had 
applied for membership in the Association, as he had 
accepted a position as studio-assistant—one of several 
chances Secretary Lindsey had to offer. This young 
worker is going to keep in touch with me, and not until 
he has established his own studio will he consent to 
have his name mentioned in PHoto-EraA MaGazine. 
How much of the strong professional atmosphere the 
other worker had imbibed, I was unable to determine, 
although he admitted that the Convention had im- 
pressed him deeply. I wonder if he will speak of it at 
the Camera Club this winter. 


As bad as ‘‘Critical Definition”’ 


My dear Mr. French: This letter is not photographic; 
but, perhaps you will spare the time to read it. 
“Webster” says, “Meticulous, from, Metus, fear; 
Timid, Fearful.” 

In the December issue of an American photo- 
journal, Mr. Tilney is quoted as saying: 

“The shadows, like the limbs and the costume, are 
disposed with meticulous balance each side, etc,” 

I read also in an English article where a policeman 
gives meticulous directions for reaching a certain place. 

I read in my daily paper that “The Koran is obeyed 
more meticulously in the Near East than, etc.” 

Now the writers of each of these articles seem to 
give a different meaning to the word and how are 
poor, ignorant readers, like myself, to know what they 
mean? 

Wiiit1am H. Bracar. 
Oct. 13, 1924. 


H. & D. 


A SUBSCRIBER recently sent me for criticism a col- 
lection of photographs which he had made along the 
Pacific Coast. In the accompanying letter he sent 
a few data which included vague references to the 
speeds of the several kinds of plates he had used. He 
also mentioned the fact that most of the exposed 
plates had been photo-finished by a firm in Los Angeles. 
On the back of each print was penciled the name of 
the subject and, in many cases, the initials H. & D. 
The latter appeared on the back of the best-looking 
prints and seemed to refer to the speed-system of 
Hurter & Driffield, although no numbers were given. 
A subsequent letter received from the subscriber 
explained the apparent mystery—H. & D. stood for 
Howland & Dewey, photo-dealers of Los Angeles, who 
had photo-finished most of his exposed plates. 


se 


‘ARE you ready for the fishing-season?”’ 
“No, not quite; I still have to buy an enlarging 
device for my camera.” 
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Photographers’ Association of New England 


THE twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England was held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., September 
16 to 19, 1924. The locality was selected on account 
of its proximity to Boston with obvious advantages to 
distant members. The New Ocean House is situated 
directly on the seashore, and in quality, accommoda- 
tions and prestige is one of the finest summer-hotels 
on the Atlantic coast. The lectures, demonstrations 
and dealers’ exhibits were held in Convention Hall, 
a short distance from the hotel. The attendance 
(a total of 317) was below that of Maplewood, last 
year; but the quality of the program presented was 
far above the average, and amply repaid the effort 
and expense of those who attended. The writer 
doubts that a program more attractive and educational 
in character, and one which was more greatly enjoyed 
and appreciated, has featured even a national conven- 
tion. The officers, guided by President Eugene F. 
Gray, displayed great discrimination in the selection 
of lecturers and demonstrators, and were the recipients 
of well-deserved compliments from all sides. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


The initial session was auspiciously opened by Victor 
Georg, preéminent portrait-photographer of New 
York City, who spoke of the psychological way to 
approach and manage the sitter, by describing his 
own method. Mr. Georg aims first to gain the con- 
fidence of his customers, whom he treats as his guests, 
and to hold it permanently. Being a man of education 
and discernment, and gifted with an engaging per- 
sonality, Mr. Georg would seem to have no dif- 
ficulty to attract a select class of patrons, whom he 
photographs in a pleasingly original style and with a 
subtle application of artistic principles. This he 
suggested by a subsequent demonstration of posing 
with models selected from the audience, but which 
was comprehensively manifest in a delightful collection 
of his photographs shown in the official print-exhibit. 

Cliff Ruffner, editor of Studio Light, followed— 
in the afternoon—with a practical talk on advertising, 
stating the best methods of bringing the customer to 
the studio. Among other things, he explained the 
difference between advertising and publicity, and also 
what constituted successful and ineffective advertising. 

George W. Harris, of Harris & Ewing, photographers 
of notabilities, Washington, D.C., gave the first part 
of his talk, “Business Building’, and created a sensa- 
tion with his forceful remarks about the professional 
photographer’s daily sins which hampered his progress 
and success. The speaker did not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade, telling the photographers their short- 
comings in business-management, in meeting their 
customers and getting after business. He gave them 
wholesome advice, and modestly referred to the means 
he has employed to make his firm the great success 
that it is. His talk was full of meat, and made a deep 
impression on his eagerly listening audience. 

S. F. Fannon, of Boston, closed the day’s session 


with an eloquently delivered address, “The Human 
Elements in Industry”. He pictured graphically the 
gulf that has been gradually created between manu- 
facturers and employees, the lack of sympathy and 
codperation, and the cause of present discontent. 
He suggested remedies for this deplorable condition— 
fortunately non-existent in the photographic industry— 
and illustrated his discourse with anecdotes, the humor 
of which balanced the seriousness of his principal 
theme. 

The second day was opened with a practical talk for 
receptionists by Mrs. W. Burden Stage, of New York 
City. It was considered by the best judges the most 
valuable analysis of the methods of a supremely suc- 
cessful receptionist—such as Mrs. Stage is acknowl- 
edged to be—ever delivered at a photographers’ con- 
vention, or anywhere. A storm of enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and complimentary references to her remarks 
by succeeding speakers, was her reward. 

Harry B. Wills, of Eastman Kodak Company’s staff 
of lecturers, then talked on “Negative-Making under 
Artificial Light’’, illustrating his remarks with dia- 
grams and, afterwards, with a demonstration of 
lighting, aided by models. Never has the writer had 
the pleasure to listen to a more explicit, pleasing and 
convincing illustration of the art of lighting the sitter. 
Mr. Wills is not only a master of his art, but an in- 
structor of the highest order. 

The dynamic George W. Harris then continued his 
talk, “Business Building’, begun the day before. As 
usual, he made clear his remarks with tremendous 
fervor, proving himself the best friend of the backward, 
erring photographer, who rarely, if ever, listened to 
such a flood of good, sensible and practical advice as 
was handed to him by generous, altruistic George 
Harris. 

The third day was opened with a lecture, ‘“Cost- 
Finding”, by Chas. P. Rice, of Montreal, which the 
writer was unable to attend. It was said to have been 
a talk of great practical value. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Wills gave his second talk, 
“Development and Negative-Making”, in which he 
explained the composition of the dryplate-emulsion, 
and concluded with an illuminated display of all 
negatives made on the platform. 

The closing lecture was “Appreciation of Art’, 
delivered by Joseph Birreu, portrait-painter and lec- 
turer of Chicago. He has given much deep thought 
to photographic portraiture and pictorial photography, 
and presented a number of suggestions calculated 
to improve professional portrait-work. 


Tue BANQuEt 


The usual banquet was changed to one in honor of 
George H. Hastings, the first president of the Associa- 
tion, over three hundred persons participating in this 
joyous occasion. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT 


The following manufacturers and dealers had dis- 
plays in charge of well-known representatives: Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Ansco Photoproducts, Inc.; Defender 
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Photo-Supply Co., Inc.; Hammer Dry-Plate Co.; 
Robey-French Co.; The Hayloid Co.; A. M. Collins 
Mfg. Co.; Taprell Loomis & Co.; Sprague-Hathaway 
Studios, Inc.; G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co.; The Medick- 
Barrows Co.; A. Sussman & Co.; Anderson Spotlight 
Co., Inc.; The Pa-Ko Corporation; California Card 
Mfg. Co.; The E. N. Lodge Co.; The Photogenic 
Machine Co.; Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Curer OFFICERS FOR 1924-25 
President, Eugene F. Gray, Worcester, Mass. 
First Vice-Pres’t, F. L. Byrd, Malden, Mass. 
Second Vice-Pres’t, J. Fred Dunn, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Ira F. Lindsey, Manchester, N.H. 
Treasurer, John Sabine, Providence, R.I. 
Witrrep A. Frencu, Ph.D. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club in New Quarters 


Tue Fort Dearborn Camera Club which was organ- 
ized several years ago in Chicago, for and by amateur 
photographers, found it necessary this fall to go into 
larger quarters, and is now situated at 136 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. On October 10, at eight o’clock, the 
club had a reception and open house—with displays 
of the work of members of the organisation—in its new 
quarters. The club extended a cordial invitation to 
men dnd women who are interested in improving their 
photographic technique to visit the club-rooms that 
evening. 

The club has under way plans for a course of lectures 
to be given by an authority in photography who will 
cover all branches of photographic technique, print- 
criticism, developing, composition and other subjects 
which will be of great value to the amateur. Ralph 
Hawkins, 1560 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, is president of 
the club, and further particulars concerning the organ- 
isation may be obtained from him. 


Clarence H. White School Opens 
Winter-Session 


Most of our readers know of Clarence H. White and 
his School of Photography situated at 460 West 144th 
Street, New York City. However, many do not know 
that Mr. White offers an exceptional variety of courses 
and sessions adapted to the needs of the beginner, 
amateur or professional who is sincere in his effort to 
find the art in photography. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention from Mr. White. We are glad to 
recommend this school. 


New Catalog of New York Institute 


WE are glad to call our readers’ attention to the 
new catalog recently issued by the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography, 143 West 36th Street, New 
York City. We happen to know the president, Mr. 
Samuel F. Falk, personally and we can vouch for the 
sincerity of his effort to help his students to photo- 
graphic success through the courses given at the 
institute. It might be pointed out that the most 
attractive catalog and the best equipped institution 
in the country, whether it be for scholastic or photo- 
graphic instruction, cannot serve its purpose effec- 
tively unless the student does his part. We believe 
that whoever enrolls in the New York Institute can 
help himself to all the good things mentioned in the 
catalog; but he must be willing to work. A copy of 
this interesting booklet will be mailed to any address 
at request and please mention PHoro-Era MaGazine. 


Fort Wayne Art School 


Ir is but fitting to mention the catalog issued by the 
Fort Wayne Art School and Museum. A splendid 
work is being carried on, and this year’s First Annual 
Exhibit of Pictorial Photography, under the auspices 
of the Fort Wayne Art School, proved to be an un- 
qualified success. We believe that our readers should 
learn more of this art school and would suggest that 
they write to Karl S. Bolander, Director, 1026 W. 
Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, for the new 
catalog. 


Photographic Failures—Photo-Miniature 
No. 194 


THE recent addition to the Photo-Miniature list of 
helpful photographic handbooks is No. 194 which has 
to do with photographic failures. It is said that nearly 
sixty-six per cent. of amateur picture-making is a 
failure, due to inexperience, carelessness and lack of 
sufficient interest to master the fundamentals. This 
new little handbook deserves to be read thoroughly by 
every amateur who wonders that he does not obtain 
good pictures with his camera, whether it be a Brownie 
or an imported reflecting outfit. We shall be glad to 
fill orders promptly upon receipt of forty cents in 
stamps, cheque or money order. 


The Cash-Value of Health 


Ir you could go to a department-store and buy a 
bottle of health or a pound of health for so much 
money, you and everyone else would probably remain 
healthy. Health, however, is not a commodity; it is 
really a quality of one’s life. It has, nevertheless, a 
real cash-value and can be bought and sold. 

For example, you develop influenza because someone 
with whom you associated was careless and you received 
an infection, and also because you were careless and 
allowed your body to become run down and lacking in 
resistance. The influenza progresses and gradually 
heals, but like many others you do not seem to get 
well entirely. Your cough continues and after several 
examinations the doctor informs you that your in- 
fluenza has lighted up a previous infection with tuber- 
culosis and that you have now developed active 
tuberculosis. 

Suppose vou are on a salary of $200 a month. How 
much does it cost you because someone was careless? 
First of all, it costs you the doctor’s bills—$100 is 
probably a minimum. Secondly, it costs you loss of 
time from your job. Whether you were paid or not 
paid, it cost somebody, either you or your employer, 
at least six months’ time, that is $1,200. If you went 
to a sanatorium to take the cure for tuberculosis, as 
you doubtless should have, you would add another 
$750 to your bill. These three items alone total $2,050; 
and that is not all. You haven’t added any such items 
as additional expense in connection with sanatorium 
or other institutional care, the loss to your family, 
and a dozen other personal items that might be men- 
tioned. The bill, however, of over $2,000 is sufficient 
to convince one that loss of health costs money. 

But, for a few dollars you could have stayed well and 
need not have developed tuberculosis at all. In other 
words, for a tiny fraction of $2,000 you could have 
saved that amount of money. That is the cash-value 
of health. 

If you and everybody in your community had con- 
tributed to the annual Christmas-seal sale and to the 
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other community health-agencies as citizens and tax- 
payers in order to buy enough health to keep you well, 
you would have helped to teach persons not to be 
careless. You in turn would have been taught how to 
live, and might have saved the original attack of 
influenza. For another few dollars you would have 
been taught to have an annual physical examination 
and thus any incipient defects that might cause tuber- 
culosis would have been discovered. The total expen- 
diture that you might have made here would have been 
almost insignificant compared to what the disease 
actually cost you. Why then be sick when it is cheaper 
to be well and also much more conducive to happiness? 

The United States Public Health Service estimates 
from surveys it has made that an average of seven 
days a year is lost on account of sickness. Suppose 
that each of the 40,000,000 working men and women 
in the United States last year lost seven days. This is 
equivalent to 280,000,000 days of work. Figure it 
up in years! At present standards, suppose the average 
wage of these men and women was $3.00 a day. The 
total loss on account of sickness then would aggregate 
$840,000,000. And yet certain industrial concerns 
and certain communities where health has been bought 
and its cash-value has been realised have clearly 
demonstrated that you can reduce the amount of 
sickness as much as 75% to 90%. 

Health, therefore, has a cash-value. It can be 
bought and it can be sold. The National, state and 
local tuberculosis associations of the country have 
been trying to sell health for years to the cities, towns 
and states of the country and through them to the 
individual men and women. To carry on this campaign 
of selling health requires funds. The seventeenth 
annual Christmas-seal sale in December will give you a 
chance to help. Buying Christmas-seals may be a 
genuine life and health insurance for you. It will 
surely help someone in your community if it does not 
help you directly. 

HELENA Lorenz WILLIAMs. 


Photographing the Wind 


Magsor Favre of the French National Meteorological 
Office, assisted by the aviator Lieut. le Petit, using an 
airplane, is reported to have made successful photo- 
graphs of the wind. The Major, with photographers, 
posted himself on a hill at Vanville, while the Lieutenant 
in the airplane, speeding 125 miles an hour, described 
circles between the sea and the hill, emitting a trail of 
smoke. The west wind, blowing at 18 feet a second, 
caused the smoke to describe curves, practically parallel 
to the outlines of the hill. 


To Dry Prints Quickly 


In a letter received recently from Maurice Smith, 
one of our subscribers, we find an interesting method 
used to dry prints quickly. We quote part of the 
letter as follows: “Prints do not stick in a belt-drier 
when the print is placed on the cloth-belt and the 
back of the print comes in contact with the hot revolv- 
ing drum. As I was mounting prints with dry- 
mounting tissue I applied the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple to the Azo prints that I wanted dried in a hurry, 
and used the iron to dry them. The iron was just 
hot enough to mount the prints with the tissue. I 
took a clean towel that had been washed several times, 
and placed the prints face down on the towel. The 
hot iron was moved over the back of each print until 
dry. When they were dry the prints had the same 
curl that they get in going through a belt-drier.”’ 


Gold-Toned Sepias 


Tue method of producing red chalk-prints by treat- 
ing sulphide-toned prints in a bath of gold and sulpho- 
cyanide is one which lends itself especially to high-key 
portraits, although somewhat uncertain as regards the 
final color which results. According to the well-known 
experimenter, J. Hertzberg, writing in the Norwegian 
photographic journal, variations in the color of the 
prints may be avoided by giving an ample degree of 
exposure in the first instance, followed by development 
of the black prints in a diluted developer. The degree 
of overexposure may be about five times the normal, 
and the developer may be mixed with about four times 
its bulk of water. This gives, within about two min- 
utes’ development, a print of moderate depth, yielding 
a brownish, yellow image on application of the usual 
sepia-toning process by the two-bath method. On 
then toning in the bath of gold chloride and ammonium 
sulphocyanide the result is a print of fine red chalk 
color. Mr. Hertzberg finds that this procedure avoids 
the purplish or crimson tint of the red which is often 
obtained from black prints which have received the 
more normal exposure and development. 

The British Journal. 


Removing Silver-Stains from Negatives 


REGARDING the removal of silver-stains from nega- 
tives, caused by moisture while printing, much has 
been written. The trouble occurs most frequently 
with mat albumen paper which is disposed to curl in a 
most exasperating manner and requires to be moistened 
slightly with water-vapor before placing in the print- 
ing-frame, and it occasionally happens that there is 
too much moisture, and when the paper is pressed 
against the negative in the frame a portion of the 
silver-salt in the paper is transferred to the negative 
and turns brown when printing. It has been found, 
claims, Herr Forstmann in Photographische Rundschau, 
that these silver-stains can be removed by placing the 
negative for twenty-four hours in an old gold-toning 
and fixing-bath in which the spots disappear completely 
if the browning is not too strong. In case of necessity, 
printing on rough paper and retouching the print with 
a pencil will improve it. Whether a plain fixing-bath 
with nitrate of lead and hypo will have the same effect, 
he has not yet tried. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





NovEMeER | To 29, 1924. First Annual Photographic 
Salon, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Last day for re- 
ceiving prints, October 31, 1924. Application blanks 
from PHoto-ErA MaGazing, or from Comision Or- 
ganizadora Del Premier Salon Fotografico, Buenos 
Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, Republica 
Argentina. 

DeceMBER 21 To 31, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 

Marcu 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Aut the world has‘ heard of the sad and unexpected 
death of Joseph Conrad. To the great reading public, 
which by some obscure freak of fortune had recognised 
this Polish aristocrat’s unique vision during his life 
time, the loss is great. But we, who knew him per- 
sonally, have a deeper if narrower regret. Ultra- 
sensitive and extremely sympathetic, he was one of 
the most difficult and tantalising individuals to photo- 
graph. Indeed, for many years he point blank refused 
to be photographed, and it was not until he came to 
see us, and after a friendly and informal chat in our 
homely, white studio-room, that it was possible to 
bring out a camera. 

Even then, so strong was his dislike to be photo- 
graphed, one of us—well versed in the detailed writing 
of his books—kept the great man absorbed in a partic- 
ular passage (the letters of the sea-captain to his wife 
in “Typhon”’) while the other seized the chance to get 
some records of a most illusive personality, at the 
same time obliterating himself and his camera as 
much as possible. Later, we visited the Conrads in 
their home, near Ashford, and obtained some un- 
conventional groups of the family. It is difficult to 
realise that Conrad, the acknowledged master of 
English writing, spoke our language with a distinctly 
foreign accent to the last. 

The London Salon, which opened a few days back, 
is drawing the public well. And no wonder, consider- 
ing the enormous number of strangers from many 
countries that are in our midst, and, owing to the 
exceptionally wet season, remain in or near London 
instead of spreading over the country. 

The great feature of the show, this year, is its ex- 
treme internationality. Twenty-seven countries are 
represented, and the Committee prides itself that the 
evidence of this is apparent to the most casual visitor 
to the gallery. The work shown is certainly most 
varied, and the obvious reason is that it was con- 
tributed by so many different nationalities. However, 
as we walked around, studying the prints, we wondered 
if, after all, the difference was not more a matter of 
temperament than country. So often exhibitors of 
totally different nationality had the same point of 
view and the same method of interpretation. For 
instance, Miss Dorothy Jarvis, who comes from 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and shows “Mount Wash- 
ington—Cloudy Days’, seems very akin in her work 
to the Belgian Missonne, who is famous for his gentle 
landscapes that are always graced with a poetic at- 
mosphere. Then there were examples of that modern 
spirit of the grotesque which, at a certain stage of our 
photographic development, flourishes alike in old or 
new countries. 

We were delighted to see Demachy once more rep- 
resented. Those with long memories will recall his 
very pictorial and pioneering work in gum-bichromate, 
when the process was almost unknown to the rest of 
the photographic community. M. Puyo, too, is an- 
other of the Old Guard who is exhibiting, and, curi- 
ously enough, his work, which is much like what he 
used to show, has a somewhat old-fashioned appearance 
alongside so much that is ultra modern. Mr. Lambert 
and Mr. Marcus Adams are very much to the fore, 


the latter having made a big step forward in his study, 
“Ariel”, which has most deservedly been hung in the 
place of honor. This charming childish profile with 
the flying hair, so full of movement and expression, 
seems to us the best thing he has done. Mr. Lambert 
has some studies of naughty children (one of which 
we had already admired in “Good Housekeeping’) 
and portraits—excellent, of course, as all his are—of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Walter 
de la Mare. The first-named two we might truth- 
fully call standing dishes at the Salon and, popular as 
they are, there is just a chance of their repeated ap- 
pearance causing interest to wane. It is rather like 
the very old days of photography, when H. P. Robinson 
would discover a picturesque sleepy hollow which 
would become tiresomely famous through its exploita- 
tion by other workers, year after year. 

There are more nudes this year than ever. We 
began to count, but had come to five before we had 
reached No. 19 in the catalog, so gave it up! One of 
the clever ones is “Folly”, by Mr. Hall Lindon. It 
was quite characteristic of this Salon of variety and 
contrasts that Mr. Lindon’s only other exhibit was 
ralled “Une Religieuse’”. Two women, the one a 
tense nun, strong and decided in treatment; the other 
(“Folly”) a woman who might be an artist’s model 
in a dancing attitude which suggested that she was 
not absolutely steady on her feet. 

There were two prints hanging on the last wall near 
sach other, that were also examples of the contrasts 
to be found in this exhibition. “The Little Flirt’, 
by Wilfred Sketch of South Africa. With such a title 
it hardly needs description, the reader can so well 
imagine the child with a big hat looking around smiling 
at the camera, a contrasty, strong print. Then there 
was “Anna May Wong”, by Arthur F. Kales from 
California, which looked like a very delicate gum- 
print, a Chinese woman’s figure, full of quality and 
charm. 

We had been chatting to the art-editor of The 
Sphere, and brought him up to enjoy with us the 
contrast of these two pictures. But in a way he was 
disappointing; for although he was willing to admire 
with us the charm of “Anna May Wong” he told us, 
that, if he had to choose for his paper, he would infinitely 
prefer “The Little Flirt’. And this is where the illus- 
trated lay press discourages the best in photography, 
both technically and artistically. One may use ortho- 
chromatic plates and labor over a particular rendering 
of a subject, and achieve success; but if the print is 
not the special, probably harsh, quality that the block- 
makers demand, it is to them useless. 

There is always a freak photograph, and this year’s 
is called ““Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark’, and represents 
a thin, little black cat sitting on the tiles against 
a rather nice sky. The Press, of course, has been 
delighted to fasten on to it, and Mr. Bromley, its 
author, has waked up to find himself famous! Mr. 
Mortimer shows six prints, all sea-subjects except 
“The Watcher”, which we were properly surprised 
to find was a portrait. Six prints is the maximum 
number allowed to any one exhibitor; but if we were 
Mr. Mortimer, and felt inclined, we should certainly 
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show twelve. Why not? He is the indefatigable 
secretary (one wishes there were less hackneyed words 
that described the situation as accurately) who has all 
the work on his shoulders, and is the mainspring that 
is responsible for the undoubted and repeated suc- 
cesses of these exhibitions. 

While away this summer, or rather during the time 
of year that should have been summer and was not, 
the editor of N ursing Times sent us a packet of Bur- 
roughs and Wellcome’s Desensitizer, with the request 
that we should give it a good trial. We had at the 
time a batch of the ultra-fast Kodak films to develop, 
and we took one of these for our experiment. The 
film was soaked for one minute, according to the 
directions, in the desensitiser by the light of a port- 
able ruby-fabric lamp, after which the developer was 
poured over it and the ruby shade removed from the 
lamp. The film was not exposed to the direct rays of 
the little candle, but was henceforth developed by its 
diffused white light. The rest of the batch of films 
were developed in the ordinary way with the red light. 
On comparing the negative developed in white light 
with the others, no difference could be detected in the 
quality. It had the same sparkle and absence of fog, 
and we came to the conclusion that for those who 
dislike the darkroom part of photography, this desensi- 
tiser should be a boon. One minute in a dark cup- 
board, and the rest of the process in diffused white 
light, would surely divest the black art of much of 
its blackness—at least for the beginner. The direc- 
tions stipulated that greater care (that is less light) 
should be employed with ultra-fast plates; but we 
disregarded this warning without any bad results. 

CARINE AND Wiuu Cappy. 


Developing Nonhalation Plates 


THERE are different kinds of these, of which the 
English or “backed” type give excellent results. Al- 
though it is not necessary to remove the backing 
before developing, this is done preferably with a small, 
damp sponge or a wad of moist cotton, care being 
taken not to touch the face of the plate, because a 
plate or film should never be wet before developing. 
Some English plates have, in addition to the nonhala- 
tion coating, a desensitising color-phenosafranin— 
mixed with the neutral substance of the backing, 
which, dissolving in the developer, renders the plate 
insensitive to light. According to some photographers, 
however, it is best to have the antihalo coating between 
the plate and the sensitive emulsion. This arrange- 
ment has its advantages and its drawbacks, chief of 
which is that it is impossible to watch development in 
case of over-exposure. But develop thoroughly and 
wait for results, which will be encouraging if exposure 
is correct. Needless to add that the manufacturers’ 
instructions should be followed strictly! 

Photographic Moderne. 
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A Lesson in Optics 


An Irishman was severely injured in a railroad acci- 
dent and lay unconscious in the waiting-room. Kneeling 
beside him a surgeon lifted up an eyelid and saw a dull, 
expressionless orb. ‘*The poor fellow is gone,” was 
his verdict. 

Just at that moment the Irishman’s lips moved and, 
bending down, the surgeon heard the man say, “‘ Bedad, 
doctor, that was my glass-eye ye wor lookin’ at.” 

Exchange. 


Toning P. O. Paper without Gold 


Leap salts form the most important ingredient in 
all toning-and-fixing baths and “‘self-toning” papers. 
The toning-effect of such baths is based on the fact 
that the hypo changes the lead-salt into hyposulphite 
of lead, which in turn is separated into lead sulphuret 
and sulphuric acid. The latter acts on the hypo in 
the presence of silver-salts by forming sulphuret of 
silver. The sulphuret of lead is deposited, like the 
silver sulphuret, more on the shadows than on the 
half-tones. As lead sulphuret is characterised by an 
intense black color, both the strength and the color are 
favorably affected. The general tone inclines to blue- 
violet and blue-black; but the durability of the prints 
so toned is not of the best, owing to the complex nature 
of the substance of the picture. Lead-salts are gener- 
ally used in the form of toning-and-fixing baths, which 
work quite differently when fresh from what they do 
after repeated use. In a frequently used bath hypo- 
sulphite of silver is present and produces a yellow 
appearance. Therefore, in order to get permanent 
prints, fresh baths must be used. 

In its simplest form the lead toning-bath is composed 
of 50 parts of a 25 per cent. solution of hyposulphite 
and 50 parts of a 10 per cent. solution of lead nitrate. 
These stock-solutions are kept separate and are only 
mixed in the quantity required at the time. The 
fresh, clear solution must be used immediately after 
mixing, for in a short time a black sulphuret of lead 
begins to precipitate on the bottom of the tray and 
quickly weakens the bath, which should only be used 
as long as it tones properly. After toning the print 
should be placed for a short time in a 10 per cent. 
fixing-bath to prevent any silver-hyposulphite from 
remaining. When beginning, it is well to put a trial- 
print in the bath to give it the necessary acid condi- 
tion; subsequent prints will then be toned in a uniformly 
agreeable shade.—Camera (Lucerne, Switzerland). 


Discoloration of Whites 
Prints 


in Sulphur-Toned 


Tuose indefatigable investigators of photographic 
subjects, MM. Lumiéres and Seyewetz, have recently 
been seeking the cause of and remedy for the yellow 
tint of the whites in prints toned by the various modes 
of sulphuration. This, they say, is probably caused 
by a double hyposulphite coming from the fixing- 
bath and retained tenaciously by the gelatine-coating 
of the paper. This compound seems to form in the 
gelatine as soon as the quantity of silver-bromide in 
the fixing-bath reaches from 2.5 to 3 grammes per 
litre of 20 per cent. hypo. The discoloration does 
not occur if a fresh hypo-bath is used, or, at least, if 
not more than 5 or 6 prints have been fixed in it. The 
degree of discoloration varies according to the quantity 
of silver-salt retained in the coating. It is very slight 
and practically uniform so long as the amount of 
silver-bromide does not exceed 30 grammes in a litre 
of 20 per cent. hypo. If it exceeds that amount the 
discoloration is much stronger. All discoloration 
may be avoided by rinsing the prints after the first 
hypo-bath and giving them a second fixing in a new 
or little-used bath of 20 per cent, or immersing them 
for a few minutes in a bath of sodium-sulphite of the 
same strength. Sulphurating with hypo and alum, 
or with liver of sulphur in concentrated solution, does 
not stain the whites, probably because the residuary 
silver-bromide is dissolved in the sulphurating-bath. 
On the other hand the whites are discolored in the 
single-bath methods. 
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The Light After Sunset 


Tue light from the eastern sky after the sun has 
set is called the “‘counterglow,” and, although appar- 
ently a reflection of the sunset twilight-glow, it is 
really the independent illumination of the eastern 
atmospheric dust and haze by sunbeams that pass far 
above the observer through the upper atmosphere 
when the sun is below the horizon. The lower limit 
of the counter-glow is the twilight-arch. The term 
counter-glow is also applied to the patch of extremely 
faint luminosity in the heavens always opposite to 
the sun, which is supposed to be connected with the 
zodiacal light. 









RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS figsr 








Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed 
to the public from the records of the United States 
Patents Office. This report is made exclusively for the 
Puoto-ErA MaGazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Copies of any of these patents may be obtained by 
sending 20 cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 
1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 

A method of Making Photographic Records patent, 
number 1,503,595, has been issued to Charles E. K. 
Mees of Rochester, N.Y. The patent has been assigned 
to the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Patent, number 1,503,731, has been issued to Joseph 
B. Walker of Los Angeles, Calif., on a Process for Pro- 
ducing Multiply-Exposed Motion-Picture Films. 

Armand Faes near Antwerp, Belgium, has assigned 
his patent, number 1,503,645, to Gevaert Photo-Pro- 
ducten N. V. of Belgium. His patent is for a Photo- 
graphic Roll-Film. 

A joint patent has been issued to Michael J, Koch 
and Harry B. Boose of Pittsburgh, Penna., on a Printing 
Apparatus patent, number 1,503,507. 

The Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y., 
is the assignor of patent, number 1,504,485, on a Camera 
Back. The inventor is Robert Kroedel of Rochester. 

A Philadelphia inventor Einar Leschbrandt has 
assigned his patent on a Photographic Camera. Patent, 
number 1,504,959. 

Art of Photolithography patent, number 1,504,782, 
has been issued to John H. Powrie of New York City. 

Joint inventors, John A. Robertson and Robert 
Kroedel, both of Rochester, N.Y., have assigned their 
patent, number 1,504,977, on a Film Roll Support for 
Cameras to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Albert Haywood of Auckland, New Zealand, has 
received his patent, number 1,504,821, on a Photo- 
graphic Camera. 

Patent, number 1,500,000, has been issued to Emmett 
E. Whiting of Wabasha, Minn., on a Film-Plate Holder. 

Stereophotomicrographic Instrument is the title of 
the patent, number 1,505,268, issued to John D. 
Larsen, of Hinsdale, III. 

William V. D. Kelly of Jersey City, N.J., has received 
patent, number 1,505,787, on Color-Photography. 

The Sweigard Ideal Company of Philadelphia is the 
assignor of patent, number 1,505,818, on a Vacuum 
Printing Frame. The inventor is Emanuel W. Sweig- 
ard of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Patent, number 1,506,361, on Disk Printing has 
been issued to Francis J. Bulack of Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor, The Picture Development Co, Toledo, Ohio. 


Patent, number 1,495,678, has been issued to Vincent 
C. de Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif., Film Develop- 
ing Apparatus. 

Photomechanical Process has been issued to Anna 
Schwarz of Hoppehel, Berlin, Germany, patent, 
number 1,496,268. 

Patent, number 1,497,260, has been granted on a 
Light Trap for Film-Pack Adapters. The inventor is 
Frank A. Edtl of San Francisco. 

Andrew Wollensak of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
issued patent, number 1,496,963, on a Iris Diaphragm. 

Photoprinting Frame is the title of an invention 
issued to Leon Crayssac of Marseilles, France. Patent, 
number 1,497,290. 

Patent, number 1,497,747, on a Method of Making 
Photographic Color Screens has been issued to Max 
Wieland of Berlin, Templehof, Germany. 

Patent, number 1,499,230 has been issued to Ernest 
A. Lage, of Hamburg, Germany, on a Method of 
Producing Photographic Plates for Indirect Tricolor 
Photography. 

Frederic F. Vindemore of New York City has 
received patent, number 1,499,267, on a Multiplying 
Camera. 

Vincent C. de Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been issued another patent, number 1,499,099, 
on a Process and Apparatus for Developing Films. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


L. I. T.—The action of light upon the silver- 
salts in a photographic paper has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy, and has not yet been definitely 
determined. Many hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the nature of the latent image. They may 
be listed as the molecular strain hypothesis, the sub- 
haloid hypothesis, the silver particle hypothesis, the 
oxy-chloride hypothesis and the ionization hypothesis. 
These may all be found discussed in the book “The 
Science and Practice of Photographic Printing”, by 
Snodgrass, on pages 90 to 92. We can supply the book, 
if you desire. 

F. P. B.—Prints may be dried without curling 
by laying them on a piece of muslin stretched between 
two cross-bars, and allowing a current of air to pass 
under and over the print 

A. P. T.—To blacken aluminum clean the part 
carefully so that there is no grease. Washing the part 
in a soda-solution will help to make it clean. Then 
immerse in Ferrous sulphate, 1 part; Arsenious acid, 1 
part; Hydrochloric acid, 12 parts; Water, 12 parts. 
When the right shade of color is obtained, dry with fine 
sawdust, and lacquer the part. This formula is very 
poisonous. 

C. H. K.—Exposure for interiors may be found 
as follows: Stop down until detail can barely be seen 
in the deepest shadow in which full detail is required. 
Note the stop, and consult the following for erposure 
at F/16 on a plate of similar speed to Cramer Banner 
X: If the stop is F/8, the exposure at F/16 will be 56 
minutes; if F/11, 28 min; if F/16, 14 min; if F/22, 
7 min; if F/32, 3-4 min; if F/45, 1-34 min; if F/64, 
52 seconds. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Temporary Lens-Fitting 


Ir is often necessary for the technical photographer 
to extemporise some form of holder for a borrowed lens 
or for one which time does not allow to be properly 
adapted, says The British Journal. The iris-grip holder 
which, we believe, is now again to be obtained in the 
ordinary way, is a very efficient solution of the problem; 
but it is unfortunately rather clumsy and therefore not 
adaptable to light cameras. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to fall back upon the old device of a rather thin but 
hard cardboard front cut out so as to fit closely up to the 
shoulder of the body ring thread and, after placing it in 
position, to clamp it by screwing the flange on the other 
side of the card. The card may be cut to fit into the 
camera-front or may be fixed with drawing-pins upon a 
wooden panel. If the flange be not available, a stouter 
piece of card may be used and the lens screwed into the 
hole, which should be a tight fit. With heavy lenses, 
such as large anastigmats and portrait-lenses, a thin 
wooden front with an opening just large enough to take 
the screw-thread should be made and the lens secured 
in its place with three or four small wooden buttons 
which will grip the rim in front of the body screw. A 
lens of 414-inches diameter may be usefully held in this 
way without a flange. 


Printing Thin Negatives 


Ir is not every photographer who is aware that a 
better print can usuilly be obtained from a thin nega- 
tive by projection, as in ordinary enlarging, than by 
contact; but the experience of many skilled workers 
proves that such is the fact. The best results are usually 
obtained when the negative is illuminated by reflection 
from a white screen, as in the Boardman apparatus; 
but excellent results are obtainable with a condensor 
if one or more thicknesses of groundglass are inter- 
posed in the path of the rays. In some cases, even a 
sheet of thin onion-skin paper may be used instead of 
glass. If this be done, the cone of light from the center 
is diffused, and reduction in the size of the diaphragm 
—which, of course, reduces the light still further—is 
permissible. When working on this system, it is not 
practicable to use extremely slow papers; but with 
ordivary slow bromide the exposures will not be unduly 
prolonged, and in many cases the tone-rendering is 
better than if a vigorous gaslight-paper had been used. 
It will sometimes be found that if a negative be thin, 
but not flat, the latter papers give a somewhat harsh 
result, no matter how carefully the exposure is adjusted. 

British Journal. 





A Personal Experience of Use to Beginners 


In the case of accidental staining of a valuable nega- 
tive with developer after trying to remove it with 
various chemicals without success, remembering the 
bleaching-power of acid soda (bisulphite), we painted 
the spot (about the size of a dime) with a weak solution 
and laid the plate aside. On examining it some time 
later, we were delighted to find the spot gone without 
leaving a trace. 


Experimental Work on New Developer 


Last year, July 9, 1923, Prof. Walter G. Christiansen 
and Arthur Norton of the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass., conducted some experiments with a 
new developer. Owing to the interest aroused and the 
requests for further information, we wrote direct to 
Prof. Christiansen and obtained the following data: 

“It has been known for some time that the intro- 
duction of an atom of chlorine into hydroquinone 
modifies the developing-properties of the latter to 
some extent. Consequently, it seemed of considerable 
interest to compare Metol with a chlorinated metol, 2.e., 


OH 
A cl 


V 
NH(CH3)!2H2SO,4 


This substance, N-Methyl-p-amino-o-chloropheno] sul- 
fate, was prepared and studied photographically: 
although it is an excellent developer ( Christiansen: 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 45,2192 [1923]), no results have 
been obtained to date which indicate that it is superior 
to the unchlorinated compound, i.e. Metol. It appears, 
therefore, that in the case of Metol the introduction of 
a chlorine atom has almost no influence on developing- 
properties. When the above chlorine compound was 
compared with the unmethylated material, 7.e., 





OH 
Ac 


V 
NH: - HCl 


the methyl derivative was found to be distinctly 
superior. 

“For a number of years N-methy]-p-aminophenol 
sulfate (Metol) has been the outstanding member of 
the aminophenol class of photographic developing- 
agents, but analogous substances with additional groups 
attached to the benzene-ring have not been investigated 
to determine the effect of these groups on the photo- 
graphic developing-properties of Metol. In this Labora- 
tory the hydrochloride of p-amino-o-chlorophenol and 
the sulfate of its N-monomethy] derivative have been 
prepared. These compounds possess excellent develop- 
ing-properties when tested on both plates and paper 
but the methyl derivative is the superior; the finished 
plates and prints obtained by use of the latter sub- 
stance are indistinguishable from those secured when 
Metol is used, but this material shows no marked 
advantages over Metol. Consequently, it may be 
concluded that the presence of a nuclear chlorine atom 
has little influence on the ability of Metol to function 
as a photographic developer. The amine is methylated 
by a well-known method, namely, condensation with 
formaldehyde and reduction of the condensation 
product.” 

Water G. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Harvard Medical School. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 











General Delafield Sails in the ‘‘Photoera’’ 


At the recent unit-camp of the 387th Regiment, 
97th Division, U.S.A., held at The Weirs, New Hamp- 
shire, Brigadier General John Ross Delafield, Ordnance 
ORC, and president of the Reserve Officers’ Association 
of the United States, arrived during my week-end at 
the camp. At the conclusion of several important 
conferences, Gencral Delafield did me the honor to 
accept my invitation to go for a sail on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee in my motor-boat, the “Photoera”. With him 
came Major Paul Murray of the 97th Division Head- 
quarters Staff. To have the privilege of meeting 
General Delafield informally and having the oppor- 
tunity to note his sincerity and tremendous energy in 
the cause of National Defense was to realise that in 
him the country has no finer example of patriotism. 
That memorable sail with him, as the twilight deepened 
across the “Smile of the Great Spirit” will ever remain 
with me as a quiet inspiration to be, like him, a man. 


The 387th Regimental Camp at The Weirs, N.H. 


Ir should be made a matter of record that the 387th 
Regimental Unit-Camp, 97th Division Organized 
Reserves, held at The Weirs September 14 to 28, was 
an unqualified success. Colonel Robert H. Murray, 
Commanding Officer of the 387th Infantry, is to be 
congratulated on the excellent program of instruction 
which was offered to the Reserve Officers of the regi- 
ment. With the aid of units from the 5th Regiment, 
Regular Army, practical instruction was given and 
every officer present admitted that he received excellent 
intensive training. Needless to say, the Regular 
Army Officers who acted as instructors co-operated 
splendidly to help Colonel Murray make this unit- 
camp a shining example among the training-camps of 
the year. It was my privilege to spend two week-ends 
at the camp and to be present at the Regimental 
Dinner held at the Laconia Tavern, Laconia, Sep- 
tember 27 when General John Ross Delafield stirred 
all present with his powerful plea for good citizenship 
and loyalty to America’s best traditions. 


The Vest-pocket Camera and Military 
Photography 


Durtnc the past summer I have had a number of 
opportunities to study the relative value of various 
types of cameras for serious military photography. 
To go into the matter at length would require more 
space than is available; but I do wish to bring out the 
fact that a vest-pocket camera with an F/4.5 lens and 
shutter capable of a maximum speed of 1/300 of a 
second, used intelligently, will obtain results of mil- 
itary value. An experienced member of the Signal 
Corps, Engineer Corps or Military Intelligence Service, 
equipped with a high-grade vest-pocket outfit can and 
will obtain pictures which may be had in no other 
way. The chief reason for this is that the camera is 
light in weight, may be carried on the belt or con- 
cealed, can be used without attracting attention and 


yields negatives which may be enlarged to any re- 
quired size for map-work or record-purpose. In the 
field, films, plates or film-pack may be developed in 
a tank and the entire equipment carried in a suit case. 
In short, everything needed to finish a vest-pocket 
negative and print or enlarge it will occupy minimum 
space and render maximum service. 

At Camp Devens, Mass., my experience included 
using a vest-pocket 214 x 314 with roll-film, a 5x7 
Compact Graflex with film-pack, a 4x 5 Graflex with 
plate-magazine and a 4x 5 Graphic with plateholders. 
On several occasions I carried three cameras and had 
a splendid opportunity to note the advantages or 
disadvantages of each type in action. For consistent 
results my little vest-pocket camera was superior to 
the other three combined. Not that I failed to get 
good pictures, but that the pictures were not enough 
better in the larger size to pay for the extra effort to 
carry the heavier cameras. Moreover, a number of 
times I obtained little informal pictures of officers and 
men which later were of value and interest. These 
pictures were all made quietly with the little 244 x 344 
outfit. In only a few cases did my vest-pocket fail to 
get the same action-picture that was being photo- 
graphed with a Graflex. To be sure, on a close-up 
action-picture the high speed of the focal-plane shutter 
was needed: but I was able to get the same scene pro- 
vided I could select my viewpoint. 

In conclusion, why should not a high-grade vest- 
pocket camera be considered just as important a part 
of military photographic equipment as an 8 x 10 view 
camera or a 5x7 Graflex? For some unaccountable 
reason the use of a small camera has always seemed un- 
professional. Unless a man carried a large camera and 
much paraphernalia he was not considered qualified as 
a photographer. To-day the 8 x 10 view-camera is in 
the minority, although it is needed for special work 
In short, my plea from a military, as well as a civilian 
point of view, is why carry a large heavy camera when 
a high-grade small one will do as much or more good 
work at less effort and expense? 


The Interpretation of Aerial Photographs 


SpecrAx attention should be called to Major Brooke’s 
practical article in this issue. He has given a very 
clear idea of one important service which photography 
has rendered and will render again. The pictures by 
Lieutenant Stevens give the reader the pictorial side 
of photography from the air. The organization of 
companies for making pictures from the air proves that 
airplane-photography may render great service to 
modern business. It should be noted that many army 
aviators and photographers are co-operating with state 
and large commercial organizations in the matter of 
aerial surveys and explorations. Moreover, photo- 
graphy from airplanes is helping in the protection of 
our natural resources and the safeguarding of prop- 
erty. The men who are doing this work, especially 
the civilians, are helping in the scheme of National 
Defense by mastering the problems of peace-time 
photography from the air. 
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There Will Be Two New Departments 


For a number of months I have quietly consulted 
a number of our readers with regard to a department 
to be conducted especially for those who enjoy stereo- 
scopic photography. I have also been considering 
the large number of requests for a department which 
would be of service to the rapidly increasing number 
of amateur motion-picture photographers. The result 
is that we have decided to establish a new department 
for each of these branches of photography, beginning 
with the January, 1925, issue. We make no promises, 
but we do intend to make these new departments 
interesting, helpful and practical. A point I wish to 
emphasise, here and now, is that the success of this 
new venture rests upon the support received from our 
readers. We hope to obtain a sufficient amount of 
practical material which will be contributed with the 
idea, “to share experiences with others for the good of 
all”. We do not desire long articles but practical, 
helpful interesting little accounts of ways and means 
to do good work. We shall be glad to receive material 
at once for these new departments. The motion- 
picture department will be edited by Herbert C. 
McKay, the author of ““Motion-Picture Photography 
for The Amateur” and an experienced motion-picture 
photographer. 


In Answer to a Question 


Wuat is the editorial policy of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE? The advertiser, as well as the subscriber, 
should know. Let us see what it includes. The present 
editorial policy believes in active encouragement and 
stimulation of photography not only among individ- 
uals but also among educational, public welfare, 
religious, governmental and state organizations and 
departments. It believes that publicity should be 
given to the wonderful service rendered to all branches 
of industry by photography. It believes that the 
value of aerial-photography should be brought home 
to all. It believes in the beauty and value of pictorial 
photography. It believes that amateur motion- 
pictures have come to stay and a department devoted 
to that subject will be included in the January, 1925, 
issue; moreover, another new department will feature 
stereoscopic photography. PHoto-Era MaGazine 
believes in the human-interest photograph and the 
type of article that can be readily understood by the 
general reader as well as by the amateur and pro- 
fessional photographer. 


We Appreciate this Correction 


Publisher Pooto-Era MaGazine: 

Permit me to call your attention and that of your 
readers to an error in the September number of your 
magazine in the “Answers to Queries” column. In 
reply to W. E. D., the statement is made that the 
actinic value of moonlight compared with bright 
sunlight is as 1 to 600,000. The only thing wrong 
with this statement is that there is one too many 


ciphers; it should be as 1 to 60,000. I happen to 
know this by experience. Several years ago, I made a 
photograph, or rather two, of Minnehaha Falls by 
winter-moonlight. The moon was at the full, at my 
back, or rather over my left shoulder, and well behind, 
so that the light struck the ice of the Falls nearly direct, 
just at a slight angle from the left. I made a fairly 
good guess as to the time. I exposed one Cramer 
Instantaneous Iso Plate for fifteen minutes, and one 
for twenty minutes, the one exposed for twenty minutes 
was normal when I put it into the developer. Now, 
this is a normal landscape for an average exposure of 
one fiftieth of a second in good daylight with bright 
sun. If I had followed the rule given in your magazine, 
I would have had to give twelve thousand seconds or 
two hundred minutes. You can readily guess what 
sort of a negative I would have had if I had done that. 

Very truly yours, 

Cuas. J. Dewey. 

September 7, 1924. 
1954 West Congress St., 
Cuicaao, ILL. 


A Change in Honorable Mention Awards 


THE present Honorable Mention Award entitles the 
recipient to a six-months subscription to PHoto-Era 
Maaazine. After careful consideration and hearing 
from a number of regular readers and subscribers, it 
has seemed best to revise the present award as follows. 

1. Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are not regular subscribers will receive PHoto-ERra 
MacazineE for six months with the compliments of 
the Publisher. 

2. Those who win an Honorable Mention Award and 
are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
text-book. This credit to be used within thirty days 
in the U.S.A. and within ninety days overseas. 

It may be seen readily that if one reader should send 
in a picture to every competition and win an Honorable 
Mention Award each month, he would be entitled to 
six years free subscription. Even though he might 
receive only four awards a year, he would be entitled 
to two years subscription. The new arrangement will 
serve to introduce PHoto-Era MaGazine to those who 
are not already subscribers. The credit of $1.00 will 
be a welcome little lift to regular subscribers who may 
wish to purchase some of the splendid books which 
every amateur and professional photographer should 
have in his library, but thinks he cannot afford. 


For the Third Time in this Issue 


Here again I am going to ask those who send prints 
to our competitions to get them off early enough to 
reach us before closing-date of the competition. It 
really is not fair to those who have complied with the 


rules to wait for late comers. Make due allowances. 


for delays. From now on pictures that arrive after the 
closing-date will be returned or entered in a later 
appropriate competition. 
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